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Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 

Conducted in harmony with the methods 
and principles of the Rattle Creek Sanitarium 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM, Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 
W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, West Ave., Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND 8ANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D.. Superintendent. 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chicago, III. 
Frank J. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM. 1213 15th 8t.. Moline, Ill. 

8. P. 8. Edwards, M. D„ Superintendent. 

PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM. City Office and Treat- 
meat Rooms, 1117 Fourth 8t., San Diego, Cal. 
Sanitarium, National City, Cal. 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Lotna Linda, Cal. 

J. A. Burden, Manager. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. R. Leadsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY 8ANITARIUM, San Jose, Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM. Madison, Wis. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. 

R. L. Mant*, M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM, 1157-1161 Prospect St, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. A. Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 426 8. C St., Tacoma, Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SPRINGS 8AN1TARIUM, 126 N. Caeoade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Chan. R. Knox, M. D. ( Superintendent. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM [Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George, N. Y. 

E. F. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM, Hinsdale, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

HIGH PARK SANITARIUM, 144 Gothic Avenue, Toronto 
Junction, Canada. 

W. J. McCormick, M. D., Superintendent. 

MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM, 46 to 48 E. Main 8t., Mid¬ 
dletown, N. Y. 

B. B. Kline, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 566 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Chai. 8. Quail, Manager. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 233 Temple Court, Denver, Colorado. 
T. S. Dock, Superintendent. 

HYDROTHERAPEUT1C BATH ROOMS, 337 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Konigmaeher, Manager. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1318 8d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Alfred Shryock, M. D. t Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

J. E. Heald, M. D., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 

W. Ray Simpson, Manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1029 Girard Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

H. B. Knapp, M. D., Superintendent. 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port Townsend, Wash 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 58 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 

FOREIGN 

8URREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterham 
Surrey, England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. S., M. D. t M. R. C. 8., Superintendent. 

LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 82 Regent Rd.,Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. 8., Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 50 Park St., Calcutta, India, 

R. S. Ingersoll, M. D., Superintendent. 

PLUMSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town, 8outh Africa. 
Geo. Thomason, M. D., L R. C. 8., Superintendent. 

CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papauui, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamamoto-dori, Nichome, Kobe 
Japan. 

8. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara. 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

3ANITORIUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vaud) 8uisse. 

P. A. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG 8ANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottoeen, A. M., M. D., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga, li. 8. W., Australia. 
D. H. Kress, M. D., Superintendent, 

FRIEDENSAO 8ANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Be*. Magde¬ 
burg, Germany. 

A. J. Hoenee, M. D., Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Main St., Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J. V. Willson. MgT. 


Health Food Restaurants 

HYGIENIC COMPANY, 1209 G. St., N. W„ Washington, D. C. 
HYGEIA DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Are., Chicago, Ill. 
PURE FOOD CAFE, 403 E. 11th 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN DINING ROOM, 436 N. 12th St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT, 121 Schillito Place, Cincin¬ 
nati, O. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 814 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 259 South Hill St., Los Augeles, Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS, Mt. Tabor, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 214 Union St., Seattle, Wash. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, S. 170 Howard St., 8pokane, Wash. 
CROFTON’8 PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 198 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th 8t., New York City. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE, 121 SchUUtg Place, Cincinnati, O. 


HYGEIA CAFE, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6th 8t., Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. 8. W. 

Health Food Stores 

PURE FOOD 8TORK, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT, 
Chas. 8. Quail, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mas*. 

HEALTH FOOD 8TORE, J. H. Whitmore. 118 Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE, W. F. Child*, Room 
316, 100 Boyleton St., Boston, Maas. 

N. K. 8ANITARIUM FOOD CO., 23 Wyoming Ave., D. M. 
Hull, Mgr., Melroae, Maas. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
NEBRASKA 8ANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK 8ANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD STORK, 
566 W. 63rd St., Chioago. 3. Coombs, Proprietor 



Between Ourselves 

A Chat with the Editors and Managers of GOOD HEALTH 


A PERSONAL NOTE 

Last summer I had a sick baby. 
Playing gayly one evening, bubbling 
over with mirth and vitality, seemingly 
in perfect health; a few hours later an 
almost lifeless victim of the dread Chol¬ 
era infantum. 

For weeks he lay suffering patiently, 
motionless, and scarcely breathing. It 
was months before he was well again. 

I know how that mother suffered. I 
know the agony that wrenched her soul 
as she watched by her baby’s bedside 
as he lay there day after day within the 
shadows of the borderland. And I know 
what mother's care, combined with a 
knowledge of the sensible methods of 
treating sick babies, did for this one— 
as bouncing a youngster to-day as you 
could wish to see. 

But this is only one case out of tens 
of thousands. There were many funerals 
that summer and not a few of them 
were short processions, only a carriage 
or two, sometimes no hearse at all, just 
a little casket carried on the knees of 
an agonized father and mother. Oh, 
the pity of it! Who is there that does 
not feel a pang of regret when even 
the unopened bud of a flower is care¬ 
lessly broken off or withers away? 

We thought of these things last De¬ 
cember when we were planning Good 
Health for 1907. That's one of the 
reasons, indeed the main reason, why 
the August issue was made the Mothers’ 
Number. 

Thousands of babies are dying every 
summer—many needlessly. This is a 
stern, hard fact, but let us face it, and 
facing it, make the most of our oppor¬ 
tunities for counteraction. That is what 
this number of Good Health is for. 
You are helping as you read it and scat¬ 
ter the light which it purposes to dis¬ 
seminate. We have done our best to 
make this number thoroughly practical 
and intensely helpfuL, and believe that 


the purpose is well accomplished. It is 
interesting, but only with the practical 
side well in view. And its attractiveness 

is in our minds the last consideration. 
* * * 

If only a copy of Good Health for 
August could be placed in the hands of 
every mother in America during these 
first few days of August, how much 
good might be accomplished this sum¬ 
mer! Yes, even more, how many pre¬ 
cious baby lives might it not save from 
useless destruction ? 

For Good Health is helpful. Some¬ 
times, you know, we doubt if we are do¬ 
ing all the good that we started out to 
do. Proneness to doubt is part of hu¬ 
man nature. Our friends, of course, 
have good words for us. Occasionally, 
sometimes frequently, we receive letters 
filled with glowing words of praise from 
comparative strangers. But the question 
recurs from time to time, ‘‘What is the 
general effect, so far as helpfulness is 
concerned, upon the thousands of read¬ 
ers Good Health reaches every month?" 
What a great big help it would be 
to us if every one of the readers of 
this magazine would take a notion to 
write us just what he or she thinks about 
it, the points best enjoyed and those in 
which they think improvement could be 
made. Occasionally one does it. If 
more were only inspired along the same 
line, the suggestions would be of inesti¬ 
mable value to us. 

* * * 

Good Health for September will be 
another special number. Our general 
purpose is to have special numbers every 
other month, but in this one instance 
two special numbers come together. 
Throughout the country there will be 
important gatherings of temperance 
workers in the month of September, and 
it is for the purpose of cooperating with 
this good work that we publish the 
Temperance Number a month earlier 
than it probably would have been is¬ 
sued otherwise. 
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Model T, 50 h.-p. Touring Car, 4 Cylinders. Haynes Roller Pinion 
and Sprocket-Shaft Drive. Seats 7. Price. $3,500. This is the same 
chassis that proved so reliable in the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


Why the Haynes is First 

The HAYNES factory was the first automobile factory to be 
built in America (1893). 

The HAYNES was the first to adopt low tension make-and- 
break ignition (1895). 

The HAYNES was the first to use nickel steel and aluminum 
alloy in a car. 

The HAYNES was first to adopt side entrance bodies and large 
wheels. 

The HAYNES is first to adopt the roller pinion and bevelled 
sprocket direct drive, making possible the combination of shaft drive 
and high power. 

The HAYNES is first to establish a reputation for reliability. 

It is “The Car the Repairman seldom sees.” 


Haynes Automobile Co., HStfaSSf fiSSS 

A. L. A. M. 

Factory, Kokomo, Ind. 



Please say, 


41 1 saw the ad. ia Good Health.' 1 
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IS ILL IT WILL GOST YOU 

to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 


| CENT 

Ulill ■ showing the most complete line of high-grade 
■ W " BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at BRICES 

■ BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 

A DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE 

at any frice % 

or on any kind of forms, until you have received our complete Free Cata¬ 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, aud learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit. Pay tho Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You w’ill learn everything aud get much"valu¬ 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once. 

$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES ° N £ y 

■f F 


Regular Price t 

$8.50 per pair. w 

To Introduce 
We Will Sell 
You a Sample 
Pair for Only 



Notice the thick robber tread 
“A” and pnneture strips “B** 
and *'D,” also rim strip 44 H ,r 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tiro will outlast any other 
make—SOFT. ELASTIC and 
EASY RIDING. 


NAILS. TACKS 
OR GLASS 
WON’T LET 
_ OUT THE AIR 

(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 

Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS. CAC* 

TVS. PINS. NAILS. TACKS or GLASS. 

Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 

Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. 

DESCRIPTION : Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires haveouly been pumped up once or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “Holding Back" sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave” tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $ 8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
af only $ 4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. ou approval. 
Vou do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 per ceut (thereby making the price 5* 1.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster. 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or *the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run taster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 

/lAACTrD DO A MYCO built-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs, and 
M fcri*LJrl/l everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at halt the usual 

prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
no mtnr WAIT but write us a P ostal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
UU nil I wV/Lli bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 

MEM CYCLE COMPANY, Depl. l 105 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Dress Comfort in Hot 
Weather 


In July and August, when (he merrury registers between 
00 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit, the woman’s greatest need, 
whether It be in the kitchen, the drawing-room, on the 
street or in camp, is heilthful dress. And the healthful 
dress must first of all be comfortable 

All will agree that the first requisite for comfort, espe¬ 
cially in the summer time, is a substitute for the corset. 
What stilting hut things they are, anyway,—these deform¬ 
ing shapes <>f cloth and steel ! What woman will contra¬ 
dict that the corset is one of the grestest evils she has to 
deal with ? 

Physiologists and all authorities are agreed that the cor¬ 
set is a potent forcu for evil as rugards the physical condi¬ 
tion of womankind No human being can withstand Its 
deforming influences. The forms tlmt are displayed in 
the store windows and on counters to typify the acme of 
perfection in corset shapes are,to any cue having an eye for 
true heanty,malformations of the most hideous nature. 

For years the Dress Department of the Rattle Creek San¬ 
itarium has been working upon the problem of providing 
a perfect substitute for the corset—something that would 
satisfy every demand, from the standpoint of serviceabil¬ 
ity and beauty as well as from comfort and health. In 
the 0OOD HEALTH WAIST this object has been attained. 
The garment gives thorough satisfaction In overy respect 
to those that are seeking a combination of these good 
qualities. One of its chief advantages is that IT IS THOR¬ 
OUGHLY ADJUSTABLE. 

In spite of the great advances in the cost of Ishor and 
materials for waists and corsets, we have succeeded not 
only in avoiding an increase in the retail priees, but by 
careful study and calculation have actually been able to 
put out an improved garment at the same price. 

The Improved Good Health Waist 

has the indorsement of the physicians of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, as well as of scores of other authorities on 
health matters. So confident are we in its merits that wc 
sell the garment with this guarantee : If the waist does 
not fit or does not satisfy In every particular, send It hack 
to us, and we will refund your money by return mail. 
Send for our waist circular with directions for ordering, 

Address 

GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 

19 College Hall 


¥ 
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MARVELOUS BOOK SALE 



American Heroes and Patriots 

By J. S. C. Abbott, General Wilson, Fitzhugh Lee, Captain Mahan, J. T. Headley, 
Professor Sumner, Jeered Spa.rks. and other famous writers 

In these days of money-mania and public mistrust, when so many “great” men have fallen from their 
pedestals and stand revealed in their true colors, it is refreshing to turn back through the pages of American 
history and read again the simple, honest lives of our early heroes and patriots—men who laid the founda¬ 
tions of this republic. The lesson we learn from these lives should never be forgotten. Their undaunted 
courage, strict devotion to duty, and lofty patriotism represent our highest ideals—all that is good and true 
and lasting in the republic today. No more shining examples of heroic self-sacrifice can be found in the his¬ 
tory of any nation. These names are indissolubly linked with the establishment of free government on 
this continent. 

As Deathless as Plutarch’s Lives 

The Makers of American history contains the 
biographies of forty great Americans. It is the only work of 
kind that covers the entire field and is of distinguished 
authorship. It is designed for popular reading, being written 
in an easy, narrative style, more like historical fiction than the 
usual dry and technical biography. Each life is a complete 
story in itself, although the entire work presents a panoramic 
picture of American history from Columbus down through the 

75 cents a Volume. Former Price, $2.00 

This wonderfully interesting and inctructive library consicts of twenty large, handsome volumes 
printed o»i fine paper, durably bound in cloth buckram, and well i \ *trated. The volumes average 
about 500 pages and are sold by subscription at $2 each, or $40 for the complete set. We 
f no\v offer a limited number of sets for only §15.50, payable 50 cents down and $1 a month. A 
That this is unquestionably the greatest book bargain ever offered in this country an exam- c 
ination of the work will show. We therefore offer to send you a set on approval, at ^ 
our expense. Note carefully the accompanying coupon. We pay express charges 
both ways. Can you afford to miss this opportunity I These books will b* he Jh/nut^F\naoVouTJf 

f satisfactory, / will pay 

best mends you ever had. yon jo.- on acceptance and 

Si a month thereafter for if 

_ _ . ... _ 5r months. Otherwise I ■nnll nott- 

A few of the sets are hound tn beautiful half leather , regular price aval. Ire ojfer X fy you and hold the books subject 

them at Qjrentii terms JO cents doivn and $r a month. f to your order. 

GH 8-07 J Name 

78 Fifth Avenue x 
New York* 


Civil War. For an hour’s pleasant reading or for systematic 
study no finer books can be had at any price. They contain 
all that the average man needs to know of his country’s his¬ 
tory. In perusing them one is greatly entertained and at the 
same time brought into close contact with all of our great national 
characters, whose lives and deeds illumine history. These books 
are as deathless as Plutarch’s Lives. They are perennial founts 
of inspiration whose streams never dry up or become tainted. 


(j H 

h ’tn 

Ik 

Unrveisih 
Swiety, New York 

You moy send 
me, prepaid, for 
examination, the 


The University Society, 


i you wish half leather bindinj;, change 15 to 19 in<>» 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Goon Health.*' 
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Z5he Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 


Back~to~ 

Nature 

Idea 



An Edu 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 


^/tre you planning to be A Physician, A ffurse, A 

Teacher of Health 9 A Cooler A Leader in Domes¬ 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An 111- 

P^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist ? 

} 3 5 S 

Nowhere else in the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go * before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,' it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world.” 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do Not Slight This Opportunity! Write at once for Calendar of the Course in 
which you are interested. 

- Address, == 

^ ^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, ^ ^ 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 


* 


¥ 


* 


Please say, ‘‘I saw the ad. in Good Health," 



















FOR MOTHERS 


Many mothers seem to think that 
when the babe is out of arms, the need 
of care becomes dimin- 
The Care ished. Some who syste- 

of a Child matically give the infant a 

bath both morning and 
evening, allow the child, when a few 
years old, to go unwashed, save its face 
and hands, for days and even weeks. 

The fact that a child can feed him¬ 
self does not lessen the mother’s re¬ 
sponsibility to see to it that his food is 
suited to his needs; that he does not 
eat more than he- requires for proper 
nourishment; and that he masticates it 
thoroughly. 

Although able to dress himself, the 
mother must still give thought to his 
clothing, making sure that it is suited 
to the weather, and so adjusted as to 
permit perfect freedom of movement. 

There is danger of perverted devel¬ 
opment just so long as development is 
in progress. The need of continued 
hygienic watch-care extends through all 
the years of childhood and youth. 

I heard once of a wise woman, who, 
being weary of the unending task of 
keeping a large house in order, and un¬ 


able to indulge in the luxury of a trip 
away from home, camped out near a 
beautiful little stream on 
A the outskirts of the village 

Simple-Life in which she lived. Her 
Vacation husband, herself, and four 
children, two boys and 
two girls, comprised her family. The 
equipment was exceedingly simple, and 
consisted of a few hammocks, two 
of which served as beds for the 
boys, and four cots, some bedding, 
three or four chairs, a table, some 
shelves, and several other pieces of fur¬ 
niture, manufactured by the boys from 
packing boxes, an oil stove, a few' 
dishes and cooking utensils. They had 
good drinking water from a near-by 
spring. A retired spot in the pretty 
stream, with the aid of an old piece of 
awning and a sheet, made an excellent 
bathroom. 

The children did much of the work 
of the camp, and each day seemed full 
of the delights of a picnic. The mother 
had perfect bodily rest and more time 
for reading than she had had for years, 
while she enjoyed a close, almost hour¬ 
ly, companionship w r ith her children, 
which had been impossible in their for¬ 
mer surroundings. The constant out- 
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door life did wonders for them all, and 
at the end of two months they returned 
to their pretty home convinced that no 
other family in the country had spent 
quite such a happy vacation.— Mrs . T. 
W. Birney. 

According to a writer in the Moth - 
crs’ Mn^azine, among the peasant moth¬ 
ers of Russia the following 
Russian is a common treatment for 

Treatment colic in the child: 

for Colic When the pain begins, 

the child is laid on its 

back and the stomach covered with 
a thin coating of any household oil 
accessible. The mother then takes 

the palm of her hand and softly 
rubs this oil into the skin. She gives 
the palm a circular twist in doing the 
work and does not cease until all the 
skin of the stomach and bowels is warm. 
When this condition is reached, she 

binds a warm flannel cloth about the 
stomach, restores the child’s nightclothes, 
and tucks it into bed. It is said to be 
usually asleep long before the cloth is 
bound about it. 

Of all the possessions of the child, 
the garden is the best, “ Particularly 
is the cultivation of gar- 
A dens owned by the boys, 

Child's and their cultivation for 

Best the sake of the produce. 

Possession For here man for the first 

time sees his work bearing 
fruit in an organic way—fruit which, al¬ 
though subject to the inner laws of natu¬ 
ral development, depends in many wavs 
upon the character of his work. If the boy 
can not have the care of a little garden 
of his own, he should have a few plants 
in boxes, filled, not with rare and deli¬ 
cate plants, but with common plants that 
have abundance of leaves and blossoms 


and thrive easily. The care of plants 
will gratify his desires to observe other 
living things, such as beetles, butter¬ 
flies, and birds, for these seek the vicin¬ 
ity of plants .”—FrocbcL 

v* 

“We may lay it down as a fixed law,” 
says a writer on infant feeding, “that 
where the mother is in 
The Best good health, there is no 
Nourishment nourishment so well adapt- 
for a Child ed to the needs of the 
child as that provided 
by nature. It is well to keep con¬ 
tinually before us the fact that we 
can not violate the laws of nature with 
impunity. If young animals were not 
suckled by their mothers, how many 
would perish. What an unnatural state 
of things it would be considered. A 
mother who is able to suckle her babe 
and will not do so, can not have much 
love for him, and as indifference begets 
indifference, she can not expect much 
love from him later. There is no apol¬ 
ogy for the selfishness and folly of a 
woman who prefers the vanity of a 
fashionable life to the joy of nourish¬ 
ing the choicest gift that God can be¬ 
stow upon her. 

“The wide-spread impression that 
nursing is deleterious to the health of 
the mother, is utterly false. On the 
contrary, it is highly beneficial and 
strengthening. It is a natural function, 
and. properly performed, is no more in¬ 
jurious than any other natural function. 
It would be quite as reasonable to say 
that eating is injurious when you mean 
that eating certain things under certain 
conditions is injurious. If the nursing 
mother obeys the laws of hygiene, eats 
a proper amount of simple, nutritious 
food, eschews strong coffee and other 
stimulating drinks, has plenty of fresh 
air and exercise, and maintains an even 
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and cheerful disposition, she ought to 
be able to perform this function satis¬ 
factorily, and the care of her child dur¬ 
ing the first year of its life becomes a 
comparatively simple matter; for the 
babe will suffer little from intestinal 
troubles, and will cut its teeth much 
easier, and enjoy a happier existence.” 

* 

J* 

Much has been said about the use 
^ of the word “don't," but few mothers 
seem to heed it. The 
One mother of a child nine- 

Mother’s teen months old whom I 

Way have observed, has seemed 

to leave it entirely out 
of her vocabulary. When it is nec¬ 
essary to make the child understand 
that there are things which he can not 
do and places where he can not go, she 
says, “No, no!” but if he does some¬ 
thing wrong and is not conscious of the 
wrong, she quickly emphasizes the right, 
so that he naturally learns to choose it. 

I watched him playing with some but¬ 
tons and asked the mother if she were 
* not afraid lie would put them into his 
mouth. She replied, “No, I never men¬ 
tioned the word mouth in connection 
with them, but showed him how to play 
^ with them by laying them in different 
positions on the floor, or putting them 
from one thing into another, making 
them jingle, all of which he takes great 
delight in doing, and he has never once 
^ put them to his mouth.” At another 
time he saw her sewing and asked for 
a pin so that he might imitate her. I 
expressed some surprise at her letting 
him play with a pin. but she said, “It 
is the same as with the buttons. I taught 
him the right use for it and did not 
say anything about his mouth in con¬ 
nection with it, so he has never thought 


of putting it there, but takes great pleas¬ 
ure in sticking it into things.” 

The result of this principle as ap¬ 
plied to this child is a happy disposi¬ 
tion with no desire to do wrong. He 
is made to understand in a very positive 
way that there are things which he can 
not do, but there are so many things 
left for him to do and his attention is 
so often turned to them, that he forgets 
the prohibited things.— Scl. 

J* 

I witnessed on the street, a few days 
ago, a little scene that set me thinking. 

A nurse-maid was wheel- 
A ing a perambulator in which 

Careful was a baby, perhaps a 

Nurse-Maid year old. when two ladies 
stopped her. 

“Is this Mrs. --’s baby?” one 

asked; and then a second later: 

“You dear little thing! I must kiss 
you.” 

She was about to kiss the baby when 
the maid interfered. 

“Mrs. - has given me orders that 

no one may kiss Baby Helen when she 
is out-of-doors,” she said. 

The lady drew back indignantly. 

“You may be sure,” she said, with a 
stare of haughty surprise, “that I shall 
not fail to report your impertinence to 
Mrs.-and she swept on. The lit¬ 

tle maid looked after her with a troubled 
face, and as I passed the perambulator, 
I could not help saying: 

“I am sure baby's mother will be glad 
to know how carefully you carry out 
her orders. It is very hurtful for baby 
to be kissed so much, and by strangers.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she replied. “ This 
cold weather it chaps her little lips, and 
that lady had a cold blister on her lip 

anyway, and Mrs. - wouldn’t kiss 

baby herself if she had one.”— Set. 
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“O,” complained the pale, exhausted 
young mother of two lively, small boys, 
the other day to an older 
A Suggestion woman, “I am so tired of 
for Tired my family! They have 

Mothers climbed on me and clawed 

me and shrieked in my 
ears all day. And they're just as tired 
of me as I am of them.” 

Of course they were. It isn’t possi¬ 
ble for any three human beings, of any 
age whatever, to be shut up continually 
and everlastingly together, with no rest 
or change. This mother, in spite of 
her uncomplimentary remarks, was real¬ 
ly too devoted to her children. She 
stayed with them all the time. Her rest 
was broken, her nerves unstrung, and 
of course her own nervousness affected 
the children. 

“The thing that you want to do,” said 
the more experienced mother, “is to leave 
those babies for an hour, or better still, 
two hours every day of the week. They 
need a change of society and so do you. 
If they could talk, they’d probably say: 

“ ‘ O, I’m so tired of this nervous, 
stupid mother. She has said, “Please 
don't, baby,” all day.’ ” 

“How did you know?” asked the 
mother. 

“ I’ve been there. You must hire 
somebody, if you haven’t an obliging 
relative, to stay with them while you 
go for an outing.” 

“Or take a nap,” said the mother. 

“No, ma’am! A nap isn’t what you 
need. You’re suffering for a change 
of interests. You must get out of the 
house, breathe a different atmosphere, 
and talk to different people. Just try 
it.” 

The tired mother did try it. It helped 
wonderfully. The daily outing bright¬ 
ened and refreshed the woman, and 
made her forget in time that she had 
ever had nerves, and her coming home 


fresh and rosy from other experiences 
provided a new sensation for the chil¬ 
dren, who hailed her coming with de¬ 
light. Her usefulness as a mother was 
just about doubled by this simple but 
sensible means .—Carroll Watson Rankin. 


j* 


Interpreting 

the 

Baby’s Cry 


The cry being the only means by 
which the infant can make known its 
wants, parents and care¬ 
takers should study to un¬ 
derstand this mode of ex¬ 
pression. 

Hunger is usually expressed by cry¬ 
ing, but it should not for this reason 
be concluded that whenever a baby cries, 
it is hungry. He may as likely be 
thirsty! Most often a baby cries be¬ 
cause he is uncomfortable, and care 
should be exercised to see that he is at 
once made comfortable. Overanxious 
mothers often help to establish a “cry¬ 
ing habit” by too much coddling, rock¬ 
ing the child, walking with it, taking it 
up at the very first intimation of rest¬ 
lessness. 

An authority upon the subject says: 

“Crying without remission means 
probably steady, continued pain some¬ 
where (the location may be discovered 
by the child’s position, or where it places 
its hands), also thirst and hunger, though 
concerning the latter it must be noted 
that not every cry which feeding stops 
is due to hunger, since feeding will 
sometimes temporarily stop an attack of 
colic, while adding 4 fuel to the fire.’ 
Persistent crying may mean a pricking 
pin, or a continued irritation from some 
skin trouble. 

“Violent crying suddenly precipitated 
may be due to other things than mere 
temper. If the abdomen is larger than 
usual, I should suspect colic, while a 
severe injury would, of course, produce 
it. 
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“If taking baby up makes it cry, the 
pressure applied in the act is probably 
the cause, and might point to the seat 
of the trouble as being most likely in 
the chest or abdomen. Such painful 
pressure might be produced in pleurisy, 
intercostal neuralgia, rickets, or even 
pneumonia. Crying from fatigue or 
need of sleep is fretful, and generally 
accompanied by rubbing of the eyes. 
Peevish crying is seen in debilitated, 
weakened states of the system. Crying 
when anything touches the mouth locates 
the trouble—or a part of it—there. 

“Localized trouble in the brain or 
spinal cord is accompanied by a shrill 
cry or scream — a most heartrending 
form of crying. Brief, broken cries 
that seem to cause pain characterize an 
inability to get the necessary amount of 
air into the lungs, as seen in various 
troubles of the chest. A nasal cry is 
seen in nasal obstructions as well as in 
head colds. A child waking suddenly 
in the night and screaming, has ‘night- 
terrors,’ a nerve affection independent 
of ordinary ‘ nightmare.’ 


“Feeble moaning, or expressions of 
crying in which no sound is uttered, an¬ 
other especially pitiful form of crying, 
shows great weakness, unless perchance 
there is some acute affection of the lar¬ 
ynx, as croup. 

“A short cry coming immediately 
after coughing indicates that the effort 
hurts either throat or chest; coming with 
a bowel movement, it means pain in 
the abdomen.” 

The care and training of children is 
the greatest subject on earth, and every 
mother’s interest should be broad 
enough to include the needs of children 
in the community as well as of those 
in her own home. “The childhood of 
the world is given to the womanhood 
of the world as a sacred trust.”— Sel. 

< 2 * 

The child who is taught to control 
himself, and to live within God’s laws, 
will be pure, honest, and faithful in 
manhood.— Sel. 


“Come, let us live with our children! 

Earnestly, holily live, 

Learning ourselves the sweet lessons 
That to the children we give. 
Fresh from the kingdom of heaven 
Into this earth-life they come. 
Not to abide—we must guide them 
Back to the heavenly home. 


“Come, let us live with our children! 

Leading them tenderly on 
Into the fields that God’s love-light 
Ever shines brightly upon; 

Then when our feet grow too weary 
For the safe guidance of youth. 
We shall be led, like the children. 

To Him who is goodness and truth. 

— Anon. 



Toxic and Antitoxic Diet 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

When Bouchard, the eminent French scientist, startled the world a few 
years ago by the announcement of the discovery that the human body is a 
factory of poisons, he opened up a new lield of inquiry, and started numerous 
lines of research which have borne fruit of the greatest importance to the human 
race. 

The researches of Bouchard have been supplemented by those of his pupils, 
Roger, Charrin, Metchnikoff, Tissier, Combe, Brieger, and other scientists, who 
are now giving to the world the results of their labors, some of which are of 
such tremendous significance that it is important that they should be brought to 
the knowledge of the lay public as quickly and in as many different ways as pos¬ 
sible; for they influence, more perhaps than any other factor, the physical welfare 
of every human being. 

Bouchard pointed out that while the body is a factory of poisons, there are 
two sources of poisons and two classes of poisons. Recent discoveries have 
made the importance of this distinction clearer than before. The normal poi¬ 
sons are those which are produced in the tissues as the result of the changes 
which take place through the regular operation of the bodily functions. The 
body is like a furnace. The fuel which burns in the furnace is converted into 
poisonous gases and ashes. The gaseous poisons escape through the chimney. 
The solid poisons fall into the ash pit, where they accumulate and are likely to 
choke the fire unless carried away. 

The analogy between the furnace and the human body is perfect. A burn¬ 
ing, wet combustion is going forward constantly in the body. It is by this 
means that animal heat is produced and the temperature of the body maintained 
at 100° in an atmosphere much lower. 

Food is fuel. No substance can serve as food in the body which may not 
also serve as fuel in a furnace. A large part of the food is converted into a 
gaseous poison, C0 2 , which escapes through the lungs and the skin. Solid 
poisons, corresponding to ashes from wood or coal, dissolved in water, are car¬ 
ried out through the kidneys, liver, and the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines. When the gaseous poisons accumulate in the body, suffocation 
or asphyxiation occurs, the lips become blue, tlnTskin livid, and death quickly 
follows unless the condition is removed. When the solid poisons accumulate in 
the body, the result is gout and allied diseases, sometimes coma and death from 
uremic poisoning. 

But these natural poisons, while capable of producing death through their 
accumulation, are really harmless when compared with another class of poisons 
which are also produced within the body, but the formation of which is not in¬ 
cident to the life processes and which might be suppressed altogether without 
in any way interfering with any bodily activity. These poisons are the result of 
the growth of germs in the intestine. At first it was supposed that germs were 
necessary to life. The great Pasteur entertained this erroneous view, which 
has since been proved to have no solid foundation in fact. Nuttall and Thier- 
felder raised guinea-pigs, made them gain in flesh, and proved that they had no 
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bacteria whatever in their intestines. Levin has, after the examination of a 
great number of animals in the Arctic region, especially in the vicinity of Spitz- 
bergen, showed that polar bears seldom have germs in their intestines and that 
the alimentary canals of most of the animals in that region are perfectly sterile. 

It is now thoroughly established that the growth of germs in the stomach 
and intestine of man is not only unnecessary for the maintenance of life, but is 
one of the greatest and most active causes of fatal disease. There are many 
different kinds of germs growing in the intestine. Roger, of Paris, in a very 
recent work enumerates 161 different species of bacteria which thrive in the ali¬ 
mentary canal. Some of these are harmless, producing substances which are 
without injurious effect upon the body, but nearly half the total number are 
highly dangerous organisms, producing poisons of the most deadly character. 
Everybody is familiar with the fact that in the decay of a dead body, whether 
that of an animal or a human being, highly deadly poisons are produced. Butch¬ 
ers often lose their lives as the result of a small cut made by a knife which had 
been used in cutting “prime” meat. Cooks are often poisoned in the dressing 
of game which has been kept until highly flavored with the products of putres¬ 
cence. Doctors and medical students have sometimes suffered the loss of a hand 
or an arm and sometimes even the loss of life as the result of a very small punc¬ 
ture made by some sharp instrument during the examination or dissection of a 
dead body. 

The poisons produced by the action of germs upon animal flesh are the most 
deadly known to man. There are great numbers of these poisons. A few only 
have been definitely separated and described. Among these are putrescin and 
cadaverin, described by Brieger, of Berlin, which are capable of killing in very 
minute doses. The germs which produce these changes in meat are known as 
“meat germs” or putrefactive bacteria. They grow only in parts or places to 
which the air has not free access, and so are called anaerobes, in distinction from 
other germs which grow freely in the presence of air, known as aerobes. 

Everywhere a battle is going on between these two classes of germs,—the 
aerobes, air-loving germs; and the anaerobes, germs which grow only when se¬ 
cluded from air. A simple illustration of this may be seen in the changes which 
take place in milk compared with those which take place in meat. A pound of 
milk and a pound of beefsteak placed side by side in a warm, moist place, undergo 
very different changes. Within a day or two the meat becomes horribly putrid, 
loathsome. The milk becomes sour, but not offensive. The investigations of Tis- 
sier, of the Pasteur Institute, have shown the reason for this. When an animal is 
killed, its body is rapidly invaded with bacteria, and within a few hours the 
germs of putrefaction are to be found swarming everywhere. These are the 
so-called “meat germs,” or anaerobes, which produce the deadly poisons of putre¬ 
faction, cadaverin, putrescin, etc. Warmth and moisture promote the growth 
of these bacteria so that meat very quickly putrefies, the proteid substance of 
which it is chiefly composed being converted into deadly poisons unless kept at 
a temperature so low as to prevent the growth of the putrefactive germs. 

Ordinary milk also contains these same putrefactive organisms, although in 
far less numbers than are found in meat. They are not found at all in milk 

(Continued on page 451 ) 


Home Management of Intestinal Colic in Infancy 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


INTESTINAL colic is a painful spas- 
1 modic disorder of the bowels due to 
many causes, being very prevalent in in¬ 
fants during the first year of life, espe¬ 
cially the first three months. In fact, 
few babies escape entirely from the dis¬ 
order. 

In ordinary cases of infantile colic the 
usual exciting cause is gas due to de¬ 
caying food in the stomach and bowels, 
or constipation and masses of curd and 
other undigested foods. In breast-fed 
infants, any cause impairing the moth¬ 
er’s health or any excitement affecting 
her nervous system, is liable to so change 
the character of her milk that it be¬ 
comes more or less indigestible, the fault 
usually being an excess of some food 
element, most generally the proteids of 
the milk, or sometimes the fats or sugars 
may be wanting or in excess. Often 
the infant has colic as long as lhe 
mother remains in bed. VVher. she is 
able to be up and out-of-doors again, 
the disorder disappears. Unsuitable 
foods, which produce indigestion m the 
mother, are likely to cause colic in the 
nursling. Cathartics and drugs taken 
by the mother may cause colic in the 
baby. A sedentary and indoor life often 
causes colic, because the mother’s milk 
becomes poor in fats and sugar, with 
an excess of proteids. Masses of curd 
form in the intestines, undergo decom¬ 
position, and the baby is subject to fre¬ 
quent attacks of colic pains, often wear¬ 
ing itself and the mother out from 
sleeplessness and constant fretting. Vi¬ 
olent outbursts of anger, fear, grief, as 
well as chronic depression, fretting, and 
irritability on the part of the mother, 
frequently react on the infant in the 
form of indigestion and colic. Over¬ 


work, sudden chilling after overheating, 
or exposure to cold and dar pness on 
the part of the mother will < ause colic 
in the nursing infant. Fatigue from 
loss of sleep or physical pain often 
brings on an attack. 

The writer has known of cases caused 
by toothache, a felon or carbuncle, neur¬ 
algia, or an attack of inflammatory or 
muscular rheumatism in the mother. 
Babes whose mothers are wage earners 
in offices, shops, and factories, often 
suffer from colic while nursing. 
Women who are cv'erfat and indolent, 
and who overeat, are not good wet 
nurses, ami their children often suffer 
from colic. The same is true of moth¬ 
ers who are poorly nourished and suffer 
from indigestion or underfeeding. 

Bottle-fed infants are especially sub¬ 
ject to colic from infected milk of im¬ 
proper composition, and from being fed 
in excessive quantities. Unclean bot¬ 
tles and nipples and other milk vessels 
and utensils used for bottle feeding; 
chilling the arms and feet of the infant 
from short-sleeved dresses and undue 
exposure of the lower extremities dur¬ 
ing the short-dress period, often cause 
colic and other serious digestive and re¬ 
spiratory disorders. 

Colic in infants after weaning, and 
in older children and adults, is usually 
caused by indigestible food, also by the 
use. of too cold food or drink, such as 
ice-water, ice-cream, and the like. Sud¬ 
den chilling, especially of the extremi¬ 
ties, after being overheated from severe 
exertion, may also induce the disorder. 

There are usually severe colic pains 
at the onset of an attack of acute ap¬ 
pendicitis. These pains are common in 
diarrhea, also in constipation and wher- 
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ever there is any obstruction of the 
bowels from any cause. Sometimes in¬ 
testinal worms are the cause of colic. 
Again, the cause may be bad foods con¬ 
taining toxic substances, especially 
spoiled meats and canned foods. 

The symptoms of infantile colic are 
somewhat familiar to most mothers, an 
attack beginning with loud crying, pain 
and tenseness of the bowels, which is 
usually relieved by pressure. The ex¬ 
tremities become cold, and the little one 
draws its legs up to the abdomen and 
frequently throws itself about. In se¬ 
vere cases there is paleness about the 
lips, sometimes a cold sweat on the fore¬ 
head, and vomiting and diarrhea. Re¬ 
lief usually comes with a free passage 
of gas and fecal matter from the 
bowels. 

In the days of our mothers and grand¬ 
mothers, babies were supposed to be 
foreordained to suffer from colic for at 
least the first three months of their 
lives, and beyond giving a dose of cat¬ 
nip or anise seed tea in milder cases, 
and administering an opiate in the form 
of some soothing syrup or a dose of 
laudanum or paregoric, nothing was done 
by either the physician, nurse, or mother 
to prevent or cure the colic. The help¬ 
less little ones just had to wear it out, 
or to use the common expression, “out¬ 
grow the disorder.” Millionaires have 
made their riches selling pain-killers, 
soothing syrups, teething powders, and 
other nostrums for the cure of colic, a 
disorder which, when the causes are 
known, is easily preventable. 

The treatment of colic consists first of 
treatment for the prevention of the dis¬ 
order. Secondly, the administration of 
remedies for the immediate relief of the 
painful symptoms. 

Tn the case of breast-fed infants the 
prevention of colic rests almost entirely 
with the mother or wet nurse, and the 


manner in which the child is cared for 
as to its daily supply of air, water, 
food, rest, and other hygienic environ¬ 
ments. To avoid colic, the nursing 
mother must give herself up to the func¬ 
tion of furnishing food for her infant. 
Every other vocation during the nursing 
period should be secondary. The first 
consideration is that of self-regulation 
and self-denial. The mother who gives 
way to violent emotional storms of an¬ 
ger, or who allows herself to be fretted 
or harassed by the petty annoyances of 
everv-day life, who worries over the 
present and looks into the future for 
expected evil, is sure to make trouble 
for herself and the infant depending 
upon her for its life and health. 

The unwilling mother is also likely 
to have a babe that suffers from colic. 
The mother who is a society climber, or 
who fancies she has a mission or voca¬ 
tion of more importance than the wel¬ 
fare of her infant, will not furnish her 
child proper food. The mother who re¬ 
fuses to restrain her appetite or regu¬ 
late her diet and eats whatever the pal¬ 
ate craves, attending parties of pleasure 
and indulging in late hours and late 
suppers, will not make a good wet nurse. 
The use of iced foods and drinks by 
a nursing woman, even when no marked 
symptoms of disorder occur in the moth¬ 
er, often causes colic in her nursing in¬ 
fant. The writer has been called upon 
to treat many cases of colic after the 
ice-cream, lemonade, and soda water of 
the Fourth of July, both mothers and 
nursing infants suffering from severe 
indigestion and colic. Overeating, and 
the use of rich foods, especially flesh 
meats and pastries, frequently cause 
such changes in the milk of a woman 
taken into a wealthy family as a wet 
nurse, that her own child, which was 
doing well while its mother could af¬ 
ford only plain fare, begins to suffer 
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from indigestion and colic attacks, as 
well as the infant she is hired to wet 
nurse. The only way to make her a 
successful wet nurse for either baby is 
to put her back on the more simple diet 
and also let her take regular out-of-door 
exercise. 

Dress has much to do with healthful 
normal nursing. Dr. Rotch mentions 
the case of a mother willing to nurse 
her infant, but her milk, being overrich 
in proteids*, produced colic and indiges¬ 
tion and the infant did not gain in 
weight. lie directed her to walk sev¬ 
eral miles a day for exercise, as she 
was inclined to obesity. Her milk did 
not improve in quality as he expected. 
Accidentally he discovered that the 
mother was taking her walks in tight, 
high-heeled shoes. The doctor had her 
fitted with broad-soled, low-heeled 
shoes, and in a short time her milk im¬ 
proved. The infant began to grow, and 
the colic and indigestion ceased. 

The following are some general prin¬ 
ciples given by Dr. Rotch for guidance 
in managing disturbed lactation: 

General Principles in Managing Disturbed 
Lactation 

“To increase the total quantity—In¬ 
crease proportionately the liquids in the 
mother’s diet, and encourage her to be¬ 
lieve that she will be enabled to nurse 
her infant. 

• “To decrease the total quantity (rarely 
necessary) — Decrease proportionately 
the liquids in the mother’s diet. 

“To increase the total solids—Shorten 
the nursing intervals; decrease the ex¬ 
ercise ; decrease the proportion of liquids 
in the mother’s diet. 

“To decrease the total solids—Prolong 
the nursing intervals; increase the ex¬ 
ercise ; increase the proportion of liquids 
in the mother’s diet. 


“To increase the fat — Increase the 
proportion of proteids in the diet and 
of fats which are in a readily digestible 
and assimilable form. 

“To decrease the fat — Decrease the 
proportion of proteids in the diet. 

“To increase the proteids — Decrease 
the exercise. (Very rarely indicated.) 

“To decrease the proteid — Increase 
the exercise up to the limit of fatigue 
for the individual.” 

Many farmers’ wives and other hard¬ 
working women will read this article 
and sigh because their every-day work 
compels them to overheat and overtire 
themselves. Rut even for these the fu¬ 
ture promises much. There is fireless 
cooking, the apparatus for which is be¬ 
ing rapidly perfected, as well as cook¬ 
ing more simply. The farmer’s wife 
and mother who could let her cook stove 
go out after breakfast and still have 
a warm, well-prepared midday meal, 
would escape a vast amount of heat and 
hard work, and could spend much more 
time out-of-doors. In many ways 
housekeeping tasks can be lightened for 
the working mother with a little fore¬ 
thought, each one so modifying her own 
work as to save her health and strength. 
This subject might be helped by free 
discussion in mothers’ meeting, taking 
up each branch of housework and find¬ 
ing in what way the methods of per¬ 
forming it could be improved so as to 
lessen the danger to the nursling from 
overwork on the part of the mother. 

The treatment for an attack of colic 
due to indigestion is first to empty the 
alimentary canal of foul gases and fer¬ 
menting foods. This is best done bv 
loosening all bands and tight clothing 
and giving a large warm enema. In 
some cases a lavage is also required, or 
an emetic. The feet, which are usually 
cold, should be warmed by a mustard 
foot bath or a leg pack. A fast of from 
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six to twelve hours for an infant, and 
a day to two or three days for a child 
over a year old, is often needed in se¬ 
vere cases. During this time the pa¬ 
tient may drink freely of warm sterile 
water. Sometimes a dose of castor oil 
is needed, or a saline cathartic, to re¬ 
move offending matter from the alimen¬ 
tary canal. An enema which is medi¬ 
cated by adding a teaspoonful of milk of 
asafetida to a pint of the enema water, 
or from three to five drops of turpen¬ 
tine.* will often give temporary relief. 
A warm bath or pack *is often very 
soothing and will cause the patient to 
sleep after the bowels are freed from 
gas and morbid excretions. A few 
drops of anise or peppermint water 


added to the hot water the patient 
drinks, will aid in relieving the spasm. 
All opiates, either in the form of sooth¬ 
ing syrups, teething powders, laudanum, 
or paregoric, should be shunned by the 
mother and nurse, and never given ex¬ 
cept under a physician’s directions and 
personal supervision. They are danger¬ 
ous, often causing death, or fixing a 
terrible drug habit on the helpless little 
patient. With the practice of proper in¬ 
fantile hygiene they are seldom re¬ 
quired. 

The writer hopes that some mother 
and some infant may be helped by this 
article so as to pass the critical period 
of babyhood more safely and with less 
suffering to the little one. 




The Mother’s Hymn 


“Up to me sweet childhood looketh, 
Heart and mind and soul awake; 
Teach me of Thy ways, O Father, 
Teach me for sweet childhood’s sake: 
In their young hearts, pure and tender, 
Guide my hand good seed to sow, 
That its blossoming may praise Thee, 
Praise Thee wheresoe’er they go. 


“Give to me a cheerful spirit. 

That my little ones may see 
It is good and pleasant service. 
Pleasant to be taught of Thee. 
Father, order all my footsteps. 

So direct my daily way, 

That, in following me, the children 
May not ever go astray.” 





A FOREST SCHOOL 


A German Educational Experiment Looking Toward the Improve¬ 
ment of the Bodies as Well as the Minds of 
Delicate Town Children 

Drawn by W. RUSSELL FLINT, from Photograph» 



Reproduced from Ike Illustrated London Nexus. 


The Berlin educational and medical authorities have organized a wonderful 
forest school for the city children from the crowded districts of Berlin and Charlot- 
tenburg. In a wide clearing one hundred and fifty children pursue the ordinary > 

routine of school, delightfully varied by nature study at first hand. The hours of 
work are short, and fresh air and exercise are given a supreme importance. The 
children cook their own dinners at a camp-fire, and their desks and seats and shel¬ 
ter-sheds were made from the timber felled to form the clearing. At one o’clock 
they must all take an hour’s sleep, for which each child is provided with a blanket 
and a deck-chair. 
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A PRACTICAI MATERNITY WARDROBE 


Sensible Drfess Suggestions for Coming Mothers, With Ideas 
Easily Workable at Home 

BY MABEL HOWE OTIS, M. D. 


T HE philosophy 
of dress is eas¬ 
ily explained and 
readily understood, 
but the practice of 
sensible ideas in any 
line is not easy. This 
is true in the matter 
of dress because of 
the difficulty experienced by those who 
are dependent upon garment makers, or 
whose friends predict unnecessary noto¬ 
riety if the ideas do not exactly harmo¬ 
nize with the fashion. Whatever is real¬ 
ly artistic, however, must be sensible, 
practical, pleasing, and unobtrusive. 

In expressing to the reader some 
practices which have been useful to me, 
personally, and to those who have come 
to me for direction, it is with the hope 
that something may be suggested which 
will start her thinking along lines of 
sensible dress, and enable her to evolve 
for herself more beautifully what is 
plainly depicted here. 

Dress, at any time, and under any 
circumstances, is becoming and attract¬ 
ive if adapted to the occasion and the 
need. There is one period in a worn- 
^ an’s life when she is allowed the utmost 
freedom in enjoying her happiness, and 
seeking her comfort. The holiness in 
living for two, when one is being molded 
by the Great Creator in his own mys¬ 
terious, beautiful way, throws a halo 
about every detail of living. The 
changes so rapidly taking place demand 
a garment which will not require con¬ 
stant altering to be always comfortable. 
There need be no strenuous effort to 


conform one’s clothing to fashion or to 
dress for the public eye. This is the 
time when home and home folks are 
all-sufficient and absorbing. 

The principles governing sensible or 
scientific dressing are ever the same: 
Simplicity 

Equal distribution for heat 
Weight adjusted with reference to 
anatomical supports 
Consistency. 

The German scientists are very em¬ 
phatic in condemning some bad prac- 
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“The most judicious female clothing, 
conformable to the object ol relieving 
the abdominal organs of pressure, would 
be represented by garments made in 
one piece, of which the upper part sup¬ 
ports the lower from the shoulders.” 

The accompanying illustrations re¬ 
quire but little explanation. Every 
Good Health reader is familiar with 
the freedom waist and jeannettes. The 
seams of the waist are arranged to cor¬ 
rectly support other undergarments, and 
give a substantial foundation for all 
outer clotiling. The jeannettes combine 


drawers and short skirt in one. Using 
the yoke of the waist, replacing the fit¬ 
ted body part with the chemise-like ful¬ 
ness shown, and tliQs adjusting the 
jeannettes, we have a garment easily 
made, readily laundered, entirely com¬ 
fortable, and strictly feminine. 

Wearing over this the chemise, with 
knee-deep ruffle, as in the fitted skirt 
worn with the jeannettes, one has a foun¬ 
dation of entire comfort for the outer 
garment. The yoke of the chemise may 
be high-necked and adjusted with sleeves. 

1 f the fulness is objectionable, the gar- 
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ment may be fitted loosely from yoke to 
waist line, and then any ordinary skirt, 
after having band removed and placket 
changed, may be adjusted. The skirt 
can easily be returned to its original ar¬ 
rangement when desired. Thus, with 
no other expense than an hour's time, 
and one and one-half yards of muslin, 
one can be comfortable when it is quite 
imperative such should be the ca^c. 

These two garments alone, or with 
the union suit next to the skin, are all 
that are needed. The arrangement of 
the outer garment gives opportunity 
for individuality. A suggestion of 
breadth at the shoulders and generous 
fulness in every detail are desirable. 
“Suggested form is artistic; revealed 
form is vulgar.” The knee ruffle makes 
walking much easier; at the same time 
it gives sufficient weight to hold the 
skirt down nicely. Inexpensive cotton 
or wash material can be used for these 
gowns. Silk or challis give beautiful 
colors from which to choose. Contrast¬ 
ing colors may be selected for the nar¬ 
rower ruffles. The skirt portion may 
be accordion plaited. Black silk 
trimmed with a favorite color, worn un¬ 
der the long empire coat, gives a street 
gown of unobtrusive elegance. 

The beauty and importance of cor¬ 
rect body poise need only be mentioned 
here. The empire gown will always be 
artistic, and may be made becoming 



because the girdle encircles the body 
at the ninth cartilage, and when the 
body is poised well, any gravid enlarge¬ 
ment is disguised by the simple folds 
in the skirt. This is only one of the 
many vital reasons why correct carriage 
of the body should be cultivated. 


« 


The Family 

“The family is like a book; 

The children are the leaves, 

The parents are the cover 
That protective beauty gives 


“At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair. 

But Time soon writeth memories 
And painteth pictures there. 


“Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust; 

O, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Shall scatter and be lost.” 














































What the Mind Should Feed Upon 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG 


T HE foundation for a taste for good 
literature should be laid in the 
nursery. What the child receives dur- 
\ ing the first seven years of life, will 

leave a deeper 
impress than 
that received 
during any 
after period. 
The wise par¬ 
ent. recogni¬ 
zing the gold¬ 
en opportuni¬ 
ty of these 

early years, will begin, before the child 
can read, to store his mind with good 
thoughts by reading to him. 

The choice of books for the little 
child can not be made too carefully. 
The intellectual food given to the young 
mind should be the product of writers 
who have had actual contact with chil¬ 
dren, who have lived with them upon 
their own plane, who know their needs 
and understand their nature. All books 
for children should have educational 
value; not that all ought necessarily to 
convey knowledge, but they should serve 
to draw out the best in the child, to un¬ 
fold and to build up his character. In 
tone they should be simple, joyous, and 
true, containing no false ideas or state- 
K ments to be unlearned in later years. In 
sentiment they should be pure and up¬ 
lifting, and withal, they must be inter¬ 
esting; for even the best book from a 
moral standpoint will fail in its purpose 
if not interesting. There are such books, 
though they are rare; but they are well 
worth searching out. 

When a knowledge of that which is 
bad must be presented to the child, let 
the evil be shown so plainly that it ap¬ 


pears as evil, hidden under no gloss or 
charm. The Book of all books for the 
child is the Bible itself. Its principles 
and precepts should be among the first 
thoughts instilled into the young mind. 
Before he can talk plainly, the stories of 
Bible child life, of Moses and Samuel 
and the Babe in the manger, will stir 
his heart with love and thoughtfulness, 
if told in simple child vernacular. 

There are parents who purposely de¬ 
lay die time when their children shall 
be taught to read, that they may them¬ 
selves have the privilege of first filling 
the young mind with high and pure 
ideals, with a knowledge of the Cre¬ 
ator and his wonderful works, with 
facts about life, nature, and the world 
in which we live. When the child has 
learned to read, it may require the ut¬ 
most vigilance to keep objectionable 
matter out of his hands. Before he can 
read, the parent may give him only that 
which he deems wisest and best. Most 
children enjoy hearing a good reader 
better than reading for themselves, and 
what they thus hear is likely to be more 
firmly fixed and longer retained in mind, 
particularly if pains be taken to explain 
the words and phrases yet beyond their 
comprehension, and to arouse thought 
by talking about the subject in hand. 

Fathers and mothers can ill afford to 
miss the opportunity of reading with 
their children. Not only do such sea¬ 
sons serve as a source of information 
and entertainment to the child, but they 
help to put the parent in sympathy with 
him, and form a bond of soul unison 
between them that may last through 
life. That it takes too much of the par¬ 
ents’ time is an unworthy excuse. To 
clothe and feed the child’s body requires 
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time; why should it be thought less nec¬ 
essary to feed and clothe his mind and 
heart? His physical being is only a 
part of the real child; he possesses a 
threefold nature. For symmetrical de¬ 
velopment his mental and moral facul¬ 
ties must be cultivated as well as his 
physical. Indeed, it should be the par¬ 
ents’ aim to call into vigorous activity 
the higher, nobler, spiritual part of the 
child’s nature before he has become 
hardened by contact with the sin and 


selfishness around him. One of the 
most effective helps in doing this is 
reading to him stories of other lives 
which illustrate the noblest and best 
Christian principles. Learning of other 
lives helps him better to understand his 
own life. As he sees himself in com¬ 
parison with others, he realizes more 
clearly the possibilities within himself, 
and begins to form an ideal, toward 
which in after years he continually 
strives. 



Table Manners for Children 

BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


* 


S OME years ago 1 was a guest in a 
home where there were three chil¬ 
dren of average intelligence, and one 
who, without exaggeration, might have 
been styled imbecile. When we sat 
down to the table, the intelligent chil¬ 
dren at once began helping themselves 
to food, reaching across the table for 
what they desired, and even sparring 
with one another for the possession of 
some article. The imbecile sat down 
to the table quietly, bowed his head for 


some seconds as if saying grace, then 
quietly waited until food was given him; 
and during the progress of the meal al- > 
ways prefixed his request with “ Please,” 
and received the food given with “Thank 
you.” The mother seemed to feel some¬ 
what annoyed by the rudeness of the 
children whose mental ability was un¬ 
doubted, and remarked with irritation: 
‘The only young one we have that has 
any manners is the idiot.” The poor 
child thus designated fortunately was 
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not able to be hurt by the brutality of 
the term applied to him. 

The question naturally will arise, 
How did it happen that the children 
with intelligence were so unpardonably 
rude, and the one lacking in intellect 
had good manners? The answer is sim¬ 
ply that the one child had received 
training in the school for the feeble¬ 
minded where he had spent some 
months, and the other children had 
grown up absolutely without training. 
If a child deficient in intellect can be 
taught good table manners, there is no 
question that children of average brain 
power can be so taught. 

Many parents seem to labor under 
the impression that instruction in man¬ 
ners can not be begun until the child 
is old enough to reason. In truth, it 
is a waste of time and effort to allow 
bad manners to be acquired; for the 
effort to overcome these wrong ways 
and learn right ones is far more tedious 
and exhausting than teaching the child 
right in the first place. It is a mistake 
to leave the child untaught in table man¬ 
ners for the first three years of his life, 
as so many parents do; for it is possi¬ 
ble for a child to be so trained that he 
knows nothing but good manners from 
the outset. I have the pleasure of sit¬ 
ting every day at table beside a little 
man, eighteen months old, who feeds 
himself with all the decorum and dig¬ 
nity of an adult. He uses his little 
spoon in the right hand and his silver 
pusher in the left with dexterity and 
neatness. He is disturbed if food is 
spilled upon his tray, and calls at once 
for it to be taken up. If his face be¬ 
comes soiled, he either calls for some 
one to use a spoon to remove the offen¬ 
sive material, or endeavors to remove it 
himself. He has learned not to pull 
the tablecloth; not to seize dishes; not 


to throw things on the floor; to wait 
with commendable patience until he is 
served; and to remain at table until he 
is through with the meal. This has re¬ 
quired considerable watchfulness and, 
also, in the beginning, assistance. As 
soon as he manifested a desire to feed 
himself he was allowed to hold the 
spoon, while some one helped him to 
fill it and guide it to his mouth until 
his muscles had been trained to know 
the movements necessary to feeding 
himself. The daintiness with which he 
holds his utensils and manipulates 
them is admired by all who have the 
privilege of eating with him. If one 
child can be so trained, others may be. 

One of the first lessons in table eti¬ 
quette which a child should be taught, 
is to wait patiently until his turn comes. 
Parents too frequently educate their 
children in impatience and selfishness 
by serving them first, with the remark 
that “little people are so hungry, they 
can not wait, and must therefore receive 
attention before adults.” As waiting, 
for the benefit or pleasure of others, is 
one of the important lessons in life, it 
would seem unwise to deliberately teach 
children that they can not wait. It 
would be far better to teach them in the 
outset the courtesies which they will be 
expected to observe when they enter 
into social life. Respect for parents and 
for older people can thus be taught, and 
little boys can learn the chivalrous feel¬ 
ing by being taught that it is polite for 
them to wait until the ladies, including 
their sisters, are served. 

We often see grown people who, dur¬ 
ing every interim in the progress of a 
meal, continually play with knife, spoon, 
or napkin ring. It is certainly a breach 
of good table manners, and this should 
be taught to the little child. Even a 
baby can learn to say “Please” when 
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asking for food, and “Thank you’’ when 
it is received. Even a baby can be 
taught to chew with the mouth shut, 
and not to make a noise in taking food. 

Children too often are allowed to de¬ 
cide what foods they shall have. Father 
or mother asks, “Do you want this?” 
or “Will you have that?” As the child 
has no judgment, he should not be ex¬ 
pected to express a judgment, especially 
in so important a matter as his diet. 
You may say that he likes or dislikes 
certain articles, but taste is. largely a 
mailer # of education, and he will learn 
to like the things which are good for 
him’ if the parent takes pains to make 
him gradually acquainted with each new 
and desirable article of food. I think 
it will be the experience of most par¬ 
ents that a child expresses a dislike for 
new flavors. If not compelled to take 
these in large quantity, he can be grad¬ 
ually accustomed to them, so that in 
time he will come to like them. 

He can also be trained to see foods 
upon the table which are eaten by older 
people and which the children must not 
have. If accustomed to this from ear¬ 
liest childhood, it will be no special hard¬ 
ship. If children are allowed to decide 
for themselves what they will eat, they 
will become unbearably dictatorial, and 
their dietary will soon be of foods en¬ 
tirely unsuited to their digestive powers. 
I have known mothers to give their chil¬ 
dren tea and coffee because, they said, 
“I think it cruel to put before my chil¬ 
dren things which I so greatly enjoy 
myself and yet deny them the enjoy¬ 
ment of them.” As tea and coffee are 
objectionable for both old and young, 
it would be far kinder if the parents 
would deny themselves these luxuries 
for the sake of the welfare of the chil¬ 
dren. But there are many foods per¬ 
fectly wholesome and allowable for 


adults which are entirely unsuitea to the 
digestive powers of the young child, and 
the child should be trained to the knowl¬ 
edge of this fact. I remember an in¬ 
stance where a little tvvo-vear-old girl 
had been forbidden by the physician to 
use butter. It was always on the table 
and partaken of by every member of the 
family except herself. She understood 
this perfectly. Yet with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eye, she used often to say: 
“Nellie wants butter.” The reply in¬ 
variably was, “Butter is for papa and 
mamma, and not for Nellie." Then she 
would laugh as if it were a joke, and 
sing over and over again most merrily, 
“Butter is for papa and mamma, and 
not for Nellie.” This same little girl 
saw tea and coffee on the table every 
day, but has grown to womanhood 
without using either. She was accus¬ 
tomed to seeing cake; but when a lady 
once offered her a piece of cake, she 
looked up with utmost surprise, saying, 
as if it were the most inexcusable offer: 
“Why, I don’t eat cake.” At sixteen 
she had never tasted pie. Yet never 
once did she grumble because she was 
denied articles which were allowed to 
others, and I think to-day would not 
admit that she suffered any hardship. 

Children are often allowed to indulge 
in little habits which they must either 
unlearn when they come to maturity, or 
expose themselves to severe criticism. 
Not long ago I attended a stylish lunch¬ 
eon and observed one elegantly dressed 
lady soaking her cracker in her coffee. 
She enjoyed it doubtless and probably 
did not realize that by this simple act 
she had revealed her childish training. 
A more flagrant instance of carrying 
a childish habit into adult life came to 
my knowledge the other day when I 
was told that a lady, judging by her 
appearance, in a restaurant lifted her 
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sherbet glass and ran her tongue around 
on the inside of it, unwilling to lose 
any morsel of the delicacy. She doubt¬ 
less did it automatically, and would 
have been mortified had any one called 
her attention to this breach of good man¬ 
ners. But it was a revelation of her¬ 
self, a betrayal of the fact that she had 
not been thoroughly trained in the 
usages of good society. She evidently 
kept her good manners for public oc¬ 
casions, and at times her bad manners, 
with which she was more familiar, ob¬ 
truded themselves under circumstances 
which rendered her an object of severe 
criticism. 


It would seem almost needless to 
speak of such breaches of ordinary de¬ 
cency as blowing the nose or picking 
the teeth at table, and yet, intelligent 
and supposedly refined people are con¬ 
stantly guilty of such conduct. 

A person may be excusable for not 
knowing with which fork to eat the fish, 
or whether ice-cream should be eaten 
with a spoon, but there are certain ob¬ 
servances of delicacy and good breed¬ 
ing which should bq so ingrained in 
the mental fabric of the little child that 
he could by no means be guilty of vio¬ 
lating them when he has grown to adult 
life. 


THE VALUE OF PLAYGROUNDS 


Their Importance to the Development of City Children—The Mar¬ 
velous Growth of the Playground Movement 



{ T has been well said that “ as charac¬ 
ter depends upon habit, habit upon re¬ 
peated action, and repeated action upon 
the feeling of interest that stirs to action, 
so the child’s chief interest—play—will 
be the mainspring of his acts and hab¬ 
its, and finally, of his character; and he 
who properly provides for and deter¬ 
mines the child’s play, will largely de¬ 
termine the child’s character.” 


Much importance, then, attaches tp 
what the child plays, how he plays, 
where he plays. 

By far the larger proportion of the 
world's population is children. In our 
cities, two-thirds of these have no place 
to play but the streets, where they are 
in more or less danger, and where most 
good games are against the law, thus 
making law-breakers of the participants. 
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In summer, too, these streets are sun¬ 
baked, hot, and stifling. With no op¬ 
portunity to do what children love to 
do, and ought to have the privilege of 
doing without trespassing or law-break¬ 
ing, it is not difficult to see how the 
trend is toward cheating, lying, and 
stealing, until the bad sides of play fur¬ 
nish the chief source for the formation 
of character, and the street playground 
becomes a veritable school of crime. 

To encourage the good side of play, 
to foster the child’s natural activities, to 
interest him in good wholesome sports 
and teach him to play fairly, to change 
the spirit of lawlessness into one of self- 
government and consideration of oth¬ 
ers, summer play¬ 
grounds have been 
opened by various 
philanthropic societies 
and school hoards, 
where, under careful 
direction, both boys 
and girls are permit¬ 
ted to enjoy their 
birthright o f 
play. The re¬ 
sults of these 
efforts demon¬ 
strate clearly 
that public play¬ 
grounds are just 
as essential for 
the right up¬ 
bringing of the 
future citizen as 
are the public 
schools. 

Boston was 
the first city to 
take the lead in 
providing space 
and opportunity 
for right activi¬ 
ties during the 
child’s leisure. 


Other cities soon followed, until at 
present there are many well-equipped 
summer playgrounds in the densely 
crowded districts of both eastern and 
western cities with daily attendance rang¬ 
ing from a few hundred to a thou¬ 
sand children varying in ages from the 
tiny tot just learning to walk, to boys 
and girls in their teens. 

Some of these playgrounds are used 
by girls during one half the day and 
by boys the other portion. Others have 
different hours for the younger children, 
when directors of kindergarten games 
are in attendance. Many of the play¬ 
grounds are veritable outdoor gymna¬ 
siums fitted with vaulting bars, spring¬ 
boards, jumping standards, and combi¬ 
nation ladders. 

There are swings, see-saws, balls, 
ropes for tug of war, and that special 
attraction for the little ones, the sand 
pile. 

Many of the playgrounds have con¬ 
nected therewith a free circulating li¬ 
brary, a most attractive feature, and one 
of the most refining influences. 

A clean face, clean hands, and 
for a boy, ‘‘hat off.’ is the 
usual card of adm'ssion. 

A three day’s session of the 
Playground As¬ 
sociation last 
June in Chicago 
gave a compre 
hensive study to 
tiie play prob » 
lem, leaving the 
conviction with 
a 11 thoughtful 
persons that 
public play¬ 
grounds are 
an absolute 
necessity to the 
child’s physical 
and mental de- 



Here is a Lively, Healthful Sport for the Little Ones 
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Such a Place to Read In ! 

velopment and to save the boys and girls 
from the evil influences of the streets. 
A teacher of experience says: 

" The class-room influence of the 
best teacher is quickly dissipated when 
the boy is turned out into the street 
' to do as he pleases. This is par¬ 


ticularly the case in the 
overcrowded slum and 
tenement quarters of 
our large cities. Give 
the children attractive 
playgrounds all the 
year round and they 
will go to school more, 
and trouble the police 
and truant officers 
less/’ 

Properly directed 
play will likewise tend 
to lead the child to an 
intelligent interest in 
the industries. 

Froebel says: “A child that plays 
thoroughly, with self-active determina¬ 
tion, persevering until physical fatigue 
forbids, will surely be a thoroughly de¬ 
termined man. capable of self-sacrifice 
for the promotion of the welfare of him¬ 
self and others. 0 e. e. k. 















The Sick Baby 


D R. J. P. CROZER GRIFFITH, in 
his excellent work, “The Care of 
the Baby/' offers the mother the follow¬ 
ing valuable points to aid her in discern¬ 
ing when her babe is ill, and what is 
the probable nature of his ailment: 

The pos.tion assumed in sickness is a 
matter of importance. A child fever¬ 
ish or in pain is usually very restless 
even when asleep. When awake, it de¬ 
sires constantly to be taken up, put 
down again, or carried about. Some¬ 
times, however, at the beginning of an 
acute disease, it lies heavy and . stupid 
for a long time. In prolonged illnesses 
and in severe acute disorders the great 
exhaustion is shown by the child lying 
upon its back, with its face turned toward 
the ceiling, in a condition of complete 
apathy. It may lie like a log, scarcely 
breathing for days, before death takes 
place. Perfect immobility may also be 
seen in children who are entirely un¬ 
conscious, although not exhausted. A 
constant tossing off of the covers at 
night occurs early in rickets, but, of 
course, is seen in many healthy infants, 
especially if they are too warmly cov¬ 
ered. A baby shows a desire to be 
propped up with pillows or to sit erect 
or to be carried in the mother’s arms 
with its head over her shoulder when¬ 
ever breathing is much interfered with, 
as in diphtheria of the larynx and in 
affections of the heart and lungs. The 
constant assumption of one position or 
the keeping of one part of the body still 
may indicate paralysis. When, however, 
a cry attends a forcible change of posi¬ 
tion, it shows that the child was still 
because movement caused pain. Sleep¬ 
ing with the mouth open and the head 
thrown back often attends chronic en- 
’argement of the tonsils and the pres- 
nce of adenoid growths in young chil¬ 


dren, although it may be seen in other 
affections which make breathing diffi¬ 
cult. In inflammation of the brain the 
head is often drawn far back and held 
stiffly so. Sometimes, too, in this dis¬ 
ease the child lies upon one side with 
the back arched, the knees drawn up. 
and the arms crossed over the chest. 
A constant burying of the face in the 
pillow or in the mother's lap occurs in 
severe inflammation of the eyes. 

'Hie gestures are often indicative of 
disease. Babies frequently place the 
hands near the seat of the pain; thus 
in slight inflammation of the mouth they 
tend to put the hand in the mouth; in 
earache to move it to the ear; and in 
headache to raise it to the head. In 
headache or in affections of the brain 
they sometimes pluck at the hair or the 
cars, although they may often do this 
when there is no such trouble. Picking 
at the nose or at the opening of the 
bowel is seen in irritation of the intes¬ 
tine from worms or oftener from other 
cause. The movements of the hands 
are, however, frequently misleading, un¬ 
less their apparent meaning is corrobo¬ 
rated by other symptoms. For instance, 
a child with a painful disease of its 
chest may sometimes refer the discom¬ 
fort to the abdomen and place its hands 
there. In approaching convulsions the 
thumbs are often drawn tightly into the 
palms of the hands and the toes are 
stiffly bent or straightened. Very young 
babies, however, tend to do this, al¬ 
though healthy. The alternate doubling 
up and straightening of the body, with 
squirming movements, making of fists, 
kicking, and crying, is an indication of 
colic. This is especially true if the symp¬ 
toms come on suddenly and disappear as 
suddenly, perhaps attended by the ex¬ 
pulsion of gas from the bowel. 
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The color of the skin is often altered 
in disease. It is yellow in jaundice, and 
is bluish, especially over the face, in 
congenital heart disease. There is a pur¬ 
plish tint around the eyes and mouth, 
with a prominence of the veins of the 
face, in weakly children or in those with 
disordered digestion. A pale circle 
around the mouth accompanies nausea. 
The skin frequently acquires an earthy 
hue in chronic diarrhea, and is pale in 
any condition in which the blood is im¬ 
poverished, as in Bright's disease, rick¬ 
ets, consumption, or any exhausted state. 
Flushing of the face accompanies fever, 
but besides this there is often seen a 
flushing without fever in older children 
the subjects of chronic disorders of di¬ 
gestion. Sudden flushing or paling is 
sometimes seen in disease of the brain. 

The expression of the face varies with 
the disease. Young, healthy babies have 
little expression of any kind except that 
of wondering surprise. In whooping- 
cough and measles the face is swollen 
and somewhat flushed, giving the child 
a heavy, stupid expression. There is 
also swelling of the face, especially about 
the eyes, in Bright's disease. Repeated 
momentary crossing of the eyes often 
indicates approaching convulsions. In 
very severe acute diarrhea it is aston¬ 
ishing with what rapidity the face will 
become sunken and shriveled, and so 
covered with deep lines that the baby 
is almost unrecognizable. The same 
tiling occurs more slowly in the condi¬ 
tion known as marasmus. Often th? 
face has an expression of distress in 
the beginning of any serious disease. If 
the e<Jges of the nostrils move in and 
out with breathing, we may suspect 
some difficulty, of respiration such as 
attends pneumonia. The baby sleeps 
with its eyes half open in exhausted 
conditions or when suffering pain. 
Chewing movements during sleep result 


from disordered digestion, and a smile 
in very young infants often has the same 
cause. 

The head exhibits certain noteworthy 
features. Excessive perspiration when 
sleeping is an early symptom of rick¬ 
ets. It must be remembered, however, 
that any debilitated child may perspire 
more Qr less when asleep, and that even 
healthy, full-blooded children are some¬ 
times affected if the weather is very 
hot. Both in this disease and in hydro¬ 
cephalus (water on the brain) the face 
seems small and the head large, but in 
the former the head is square and flat 
on top, while in the latter it is of a some¬ 
what globular shape. The fontanelle is 
prominent and throbs forcibly in inflam¬ 
mation of the brain, is too large in rick¬ 
ets and hydrocephalus, bulges in the lat¬ 
ter affection, and sometimes sinks in 
conditions with only slight debility. 

The chest exhibits a heaving move¬ 
ment with a drawing in of the spaces 
between the ribs in any disease in which 
breathing is difficult. A chicken-breasted 
chest is seen in Pott’s disease of the 
spine, and to some extent in bad cases 
of enlargement of the tonsillar tissue; 
a “ violin-shaped ” chest in rickets; a 
bulging of one side in pleurisy with fluid; 
and a long, narrow chest, with a gen¬ 
eral flattening of the upper part, in older 
children predisposed to consumption. 

The abdomen is swollen and hard in 
colic. It is also much distended with 
gas in rickets, and is constantly so in 
chronic indigestion in later childhood. 
It is usually much sunken in inflamma¬ 
tion of the brain or in severe, exhaus¬ 
ting diarrhea or marasmus. It may be 
distended with liquid in some cases of 
dropsy. 

The manner of nursing or swallowing 
frequently affords important information. 
A baby whose nose is much obstructed 
or who has pneumonia can nurse for but 
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a moment, and then has to let the nip¬ 
ple go in order to breathe more satis¬ 
factorily. If it gives a few sucks and 
then drops the nipple with a cry, we 
must suspect that the mouth is sore an 1 
that nursing is painful. If it swallows 
with a gurgling noise, often stops to 


cough, and does as little nursing as 
possible, we suspect that the throat may 
be sore* The ceasing to nurse at all. 
in the case of a very sick baby, is an 
evidence of great weakness or increas¬ 
ing stupor, and is a most unfavorable 
symptom. 


The Herald of Autumn 


Behold! the herald of the autumn comes, 

A flaming torch of yellow in his hand, 
Lighting the dim ways of the forest wide. 
And spilling golden patches o’er the land. 

Beside the sluggish brook he stands and waits 
The time for stars above his head to bloom; 
Then, as the whispering breezes gently wake. 
Me swings his burning censer in the gloom. 

And now near to the highway you may see 
This graceful errant bowing in the breeze, 


Scattering his wealth of pollen, Croesus-like. 
Or yielding his sweet soul to bandit bees. 

So, through the mist hung days of summer's 
close, 

Transforming into beauty clay and clod, 
Mis footsteps marked with spots of yellow 
gold, 

Goes autumn’s princely herald—Goldenrod ! 

—Edwin Carlile Litsey. 








The Barefoot Boy 


Blessings on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons. 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 


Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

I hrough thy torn brim’s jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

— Whittier. 
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The Pioneer Class of the Sanitarium School of Health 

BY RUTH C. TENNEY 
Member of the Class of 1907 


T HE first class of the School of 
Health and Household Economics 
was graduated in June. The gradua¬ 
tion exercises of this class, which con¬ 
sisted of eleven members, were held on 
the evening of June 10, and were more 
than ordinarily interesting, in that they 


the idea of a “School of Domestic Sci¬ 
ence/’ the Hand that shapes and con¬ 
trols our destinies had foreseen the need 
and prepared the way. 

The object of this course was not 
simply the acquirement of ordinary 
methods of housekeeping; neither was 
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marked the success of an interesting 
experiment. 

Domestic Science is nothing new in 
the land; but the combining of this work 
with the principles and purposes of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium has given, in 
our minds, one of the greatest of op¬ 
portunities to womankind and to the 
world. The founding of this school 
has been “different.” It has been like 
moving into a house furnished, ready 
for occupancy. It would seem that long 
before our minds had ever conceived 


it a course in fancy cookery. The un¬ 
derlying consideration throughout has 
been to encompass the well-being and 
perfection of the home in health, in ar¬ 
rangements, in happiness and true com¬ 
fort. 

Naturally, in such a school, tlr *first 
consideration has been given to health 
and hygiene. With the aid of micro¬ 
scopes and cultures, chemical appara¬ 
tus and reagents, treatment rooms and 
nurses’ supplies, kitchens and cooking 
utensils, and so on through the entire 
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Demonstrating Healthful Cookery 


catalogue of equipments, the teachers 
have worked most faithfully to enable 
the student to penetrate the realms of 
germdom, the haunts of bacilli, to seek 
on fields of agar the dangerous fowls 
and fishes of the microscopic world, 
which, flying about in the air, and swim¬ 
ming in the water and milk, finally take 
up their abode in lungs, liver, and leuco¬ 
cytes, and there set up their nefarious 
business of undermining constitutions. 

“A class of small children once de¬ 
cided,” said Mrs. Alice Peloubet Nor¬ 
ton, in her address to the graduating 
class, “that the moon was of more im¬ 
portance than the sun, as it shone at 
night when it was most needed, while 
the sun shone when it was light any¬ 
way. So people generally regard house¬ 
work. They say it is not of high im¬ 
portance, because it has to be done any¬ 
way. The advancement in home life 
does not keep pace with the general 
progress of the world as it should. 
Our domestic administrations are be¬ 
hind the times. Moral training is left 
to those outside the home.” 

vk*. Norton is professor of House¬ 
hold Management in the University of 
Chicago, and instructor in Household 
Economics in the New York Chautau¬ 
qua. In her address to the class she 
drew upon her rich store of experience 
with true womanly instinct and sym¬ 


pathy in such a manner as to make her 
words most helpful and interesting. 
She spoke of the education of younger 
children. 

“It is here that we place particular 
stress upon our work,” she said, “be¬ 
cause of its influence upon those who 
are coming into the world of action. 
The objection is raised that the curricu¬ 
lum of the public schools is already 
overcrowded. The first plea that I would 
make for the introduction of household 
science into our primary schools is that 
it will economize time. If this is done, 
will it not be possible to deal more eas¬ 
ily with the overcrowded curriculum in 
the grades? 

“The quickest way to promote men¬ 
tal development is through handicraft. 
The measuring of the ingredients by 



A Table Showing Modern Nursing Methods 
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Chemistry 


cups and half-cups is a continual object- 
lesson on the abstract problems the pu¬ 
pils are trying to solve in their arithme¬ 
tics. One does not appreciate how this 
domestic work pervades the realms of 
science until he has tried it. It leads 
the mind to reason between cause and 
effect, and teaches the children the use 
of powers or abilities which constitute 
what we call efficiency—the ability to 
control material objects. It develops a 
sense of responsibility with habits of 
exactness which are so essential to good 
character. 

“With the older ones the intelligence 
in household affairs which the training 
in home management and economics de¬ 
velops, works but very little transfor¬ 
mation in the homes. We need to learn 
to discern between the essentials and 
non-essentials of our work. 

“Ruskin remarks that every leaf of 
the trees is not only receiving life, but 
giving as well, and when it ceases to 
give, it dies. Success in life depends 
upon your giving back to the world 
that which has been given to you." 

“The Sanitarium/' said Dr. Kellogg, 
as he distributed the diplomas, “ was 
never designed to act simply as an asy¬ 
lum for the sick, a sort of penal institu¬ 
tion where people might be sent to serve 
out their time of suffering the conse¬ 
quences of bad living. Its greatest aim 


has been to educate the people, to en¬ 
lighten the world in regard to the best 
ways of living and prolonging life and 
health. 

“It has often been reported from 
scenes of these modern scourges that 
‘ the drunkards are dying off by hun¬ 
dreds. The gluttons also fall an easy 
prey. The imbeciles and all classes with 
defective health were the ones to suc¬ 
cumb to these ravaging diseases, so that 
it becomes really a question of a sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, and these overflowing 
scourges serve to eliminate from our 
communities the weaker elements and 
thus to raise the average standard of 
vitality.’ Now these eliminative proc¬ 
esses are prevented, and the consequence 
is that our insane asylums and hospitals, 
all classes of defectives, are filling up, 
thus imperiling the health of all our 
communities. The only way to meet this 
state of things is through education and 
the elevation of our domestic economy. 
Our housekeepers and homemakers must 
understand what is necessary for the 
conservation of the health of the in¬ 
mates of our homes, the members of our 
families.” 

Following the exercises, the visitors 
were led to the Sanitarium parlors, 
where separate tables represented the 
various divisions of the work. Sewing 
was represented by beautiful fancy 
work and hygienic clothing for the baby 
and the grown-ups. 

There was a tabic spread with “fresh- 
air castles” which the class had planned 
and furnished in their home building 
classes. Various roasts, tempting jel¬ 
lies, breads, pies and cakes, beaft^lful 
and hygienic, allured the visitors to the 
tables devoted to cookery. One table 
representing home treatments illustrated, 
by models of dolls, the methods of band¬ 
aging, hydrotherapy, and other rational 
treatments for emergencies. 
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At the chemistry table the calorimeter 
was explained; different authorities 
were quoted as to the amount of food 
needed; water was distilled, and soap 
manufactured. 

Another table was covered with lin¬ 
ens. silks, woolens, ribbons, and doilies 
which had been neatly laundered by the 
students. 

At the bacteriology table the wonder¬ 


ful formation and growth of micro¬ 
scopic plants and animals were clearly 
drawn on paper or shown under nu¬ 
merous microscopes. 

As a great part of the class work has 
been theoretical, this practical exhibi¬ 
tion was a great surprise to many of 
the visitors. Those attending the dis¬ 
play numbered between three and four 
hundred. 
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4 ‘ My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand ships from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas. 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might crush another with the shock 
Of doom upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 
For wind to waft me on my way. 

Then whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so. 

And blow it East or blow it West, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 





The Child and the Nurse-Maid 


Q f\U, yes, I 

^ make all 
v j 1T] y children's 
^ clothes myself. 

Aren't they pret¬ 
ty ? 1 make them 
all by hand, you 
4 know. I would¬ 

n't think of put- 
ting machine 
work on baby's 
clothes/’ 

The mother was spreading the pretty 
garments out before me as she spoke, 
but I was not able to give them the at¬ 
tention their beauty seemed to deserve. 
Upon my ears fell the sound of severe 
slapping, followed by sharp cries of 
pain, and quick, cross words of reproof. 
In the next room I knew was my 
friend's little girl and her nurse-maid, 
and I marveled that the mother could 
appear so absorbed in the results of her 
own handiwork that she failed to hear 
these pregnant sounds. At last T spoke: 

'‘Where is Pauline ?” I asked. 

“Oh, she’s . in the next room with 
Marie.” Then, apparently catching my 
meaning, the mother went on compla¬ 
cently, “Oh, I never interfere when 
Marie punishes her. Marie is a very 
good girl, and Pauline is so hard to 
manage. She positively is getting to be 
the worst-tempered child I ever saw. 

I don’t know how’ I would manage her 
if I had to look after her mvself. Marie 
is a perfect treasure, I think, and she 
speaks such good French.” 

Mv heart sank within me. What 
hope was there for this child, thus de¬ 
liberately left bv her mother in the 
hands of a hireling? 

I saw my neighbor frequently, and 
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her hands were always filled with some 
dainty work pertaining to her little 
daughter’s wardrobe. But I could not 
see in this evidences of maternal devo¬ 
tion. It was but another expression of 
personal pride,—pride in her ability to 
devise and produce beautiful garments. 
The mother-heart was dead within her, 
or she could not leave the delicate fab¬ 
ric of her child's soul to be injured be¬ 
yond repair by the uncareful handling 
of a girl who knew little and cared less 
for the value of that which was entrust¬ 
ed to her care. 

That there are many mothers who 
make the same terrible mistake has been 
impressed upon my mind over and over 
again since that time. As I pass through 
the city park, I see row after row of 
babies in the care of nurse-maids, and 
mv heart aches to see the little eyes ex¬ 
posed to the full glare of the sun; for 
I realize what that must mean to the 
eyesight of that child when grown into 
an adult. Or, if it is a windy day, I 
note the unprotected forms and the lit¬ 
tle blue cheeks and noses that bespeak 
physical discomfort and threaten possi¬ 
ble illness. The nurse-maids, meantime, 
are busy chatting together, completely 
oblivious to the discomfort of their lit¬ 
tle charges. They are not unkind; they 
are simply ignorant. They have no 
comprehension of the importance of such 
apparently small items in the life of the 
child. 

Many dangers threaten the chi^who 
is left entirely to the care of a nurse¬ 
maid. Sometimes a baby will almost 
starve to death before the mother dis¬ 
covers that the nurse has been calmly 
ignoring all directions given by the phy¬ 
sician for the preparation of baby’s food, 
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and refusing lo admit her disobedience 
to the doctor s commands. Oftentimes, 
a child is stricken down by a conta¬ 
gious disease to which it has been ex¬ 
posed through a thoughtless nurse, who 
took the child with her on a visit to 
friends or relations. Sometimes the 
nurse is a source of dangerous conta¬ 
gion. It is not always possible before 
engaging a girl to ascertain whether she 
is the victim of tuberculosis, or even 
of that more terrible disease, syphilis, 
which has become so widely prevalent 
as to arouse the physicians of all lands 
to the necessity of stringent measures 
for its suppression. When mothers learn 
that this dreaded disease may be trans¬ 
ferred through using the same towel or 
drinking from the same cup, they will 
begin to gain some comprehension of 
the great risk they run when they en¬ 
gage a nurse-maid merely because of 
good recommendations and pleasing 
appearance. 

Once in a while we‘meet a human 
being who has been forced to go 
through life with a crooked, misshapen 
body because a careless nurse-girl al¬ 
lowed the little child to fall to the floor 
in the early months of its existence. The 
agony of soul endured in such a life is 
terrible for a mother to contemplate. 

Yet there are worse evils that may 
befall our children if we put them into 
the hands of those less loving, less con¬ 
scientious, less willing to learn, than we 
are ourselves. Crooked bodies are an 
affliction; dwarfed souls are infinitely 
worse. The petulance and wilfulness 
of my friend’s child had been brought 
aboutf* I felt convinced, by the unwise 
treatment it had received at the hands of 
the maid, and who knows how many of 
our unmanageable, irresponsible, uncon¬ 
trollable adults owe their deplorable men¬ 
tal and moral condition to the treatment 
of unkind, unprincipled nurse-maids? 


If the rules laid down by the mother 
add to the nurse's work, she will often 
disregard them. If this calls for direct 
disobedience on the part of the child, 
the nurse shields the disobedience by 
deceit, and so teaches the child to be 
untruthful and dishonorable as well as 
disobedient. The nurse indulges in 
vulgar conversation, and the child im¬ 
bibes the atmosphere of vulgarity. 
Nurses have even been known to teach 
a little child the habit of self-abuse be¬ 
cause they have found this an easy way to 
keep the little one quiet. What an aw¬ 
ful possibility for a mother to consider, 
leading, as it does, not only to physical 
deterioration, but to undermining of the 
moral nature! 

Nurses frequently find it easy to con¬ 
trol children by means of threats and 
stories of horrifying terrors. As a re¬ 
sult the child becomes nervous, excita¬ 
ble, afraid of the slightest sound, and 
afraid of the dark. Sometimes a dan¬ 
gerous illness comes as a result of sud¬ 
den fright working upon this nervous 
excitability, and children have often lost 
the use of their minds through such an 
experience. Could a mother ever for¬ 
give herself who had allowed her child 
to be so treated that its mental sound¬ 
ness paid the price of her neglect? 

Even where there is no positive wrong 
done the child by the nurse, there is 
still usually much positive good left un¬ 
done. Childhood is the time when all 
the possibilities of the character spring 
into being; and these tender shoots re¬ 
quire loving thought and careful tend¬ 
ing to bring them into sturdy growth. 
The unthinking mind fails to see the 
signs of these new r possibilities, and 
probably would not know how to aid 
their growth did it catch a glimpse of 
their existence. So, even under the care 
of a kind, conscientious nurse, the child 
may suffer great wrong because the 
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foundations of a strong, true character 
are not laid in the most impressionable 
years of life. 

Children imitate those with whom 
they are most closely associated. If 
they live with servants, they learn the 
servants' mode of eating, talking, and 
thinking. They look at life from the 
view-point of the untrained intelligence. 
They fail to acquire the gentle ways of 
the well-mannered, and the culture which 
comes from association with refined 
people. 

The mother might have some one to 
assist her in making the children’s 


clothes, keeping them in order and ta¬ 
king the hundred and one steps that the 
care of a child requires; but she should 
keep the child with her, or under her 
direct supervision, every houd of the 
day. Then the questions that arise can 
be asked of her and wisely answered by 
her. She can see when wrong tenden¬ 
cies are developing, and gently prune 
them away. She can see also the bud¬ 
ding of right aspirations, and encour¬ 
age them into lasting existence. It is 
through the intimate intercourse of 
daily life that the foundations of char¬ 
acter are laid. 


Baby’s First Clothing 


T HE too customary practice of bind¬ 
ing the chest and vital organs of a 
baby with three tight bands, folding a 
pinning blanket over his legs, with a 
purpose to keep him warm, and a re¬ 
sult of making it difficult or quite im¬ 
possible for him to move his limbs, at 
the same time forcing him to sustain 
the weight of several yards of unnec¬ 
essary though ornamental fabrics, and 
often in the hottest of weather, is cer¬ 
tainly an ^irrational, if not cruel, method 
of clothing an infant. Dr. Alfred Cot- 
ten, Professor of Children’s Diseases in 
Rush Medical College, has designed a 
sleeveless sack, which seems to be a most 
ideal garment for the wee babe. It is 
made of light, flexible, non-conducting 
material (Scotch flannel is very suitable 
for the purpose) so constructed as to 
envelop loosely the entire body. This 
simple clothing interferes in no wise 
with perfect freedom of motion of all 
the muscular structures of the infant’s 
body. 

The garment appears in shape like 
a bag, fastened with a safety-pin in 


front at the top, and with a draw-string 
at the bottom. Dr. Cotten believes 
there is good reason for including the 
child’s hands in this covering for the 
first five or six weeks of life, as a pre¬ 
vention of the habit of putting the fin¬ 
gers in the mouth, which, as he says, 
is '‘a most unhygienic practice: first, be¬ 
cause it favors introduction of infec¬ 
tions; second, because the subsequent 
chilling of the parts from rapid evapo¬ 
ration of moisture induces local conges¬ 
tions, causing symptoms of indigestion, 
colic, etc. 

“When necessary under the sack, ad¬ 
ditional protection against cold is af¬ 
forded by separate undergarments, as a 
light knitted shirt of silk and wool and 
a sleeveless slip of baby flannel.” 

Dressed in a knitted long-sleeved shirt, 
and wool stockings pinned to the dia¬ 
per, which, in turn, is fasteneu^back 
and front to the shirt, the child is ready 
to be enveloped in the baby bag, and 
in moderate weather requires no other 
clothing for the first few weeks. 

In cold weather an additional slip of 
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soft baby flannel made without sleeves, 
reaching from the neck to ten or twelve 
inches below the feet, may be used next 
the shirt. 

No material is better suited than 
wool for body protection of the infant, 
and two thicknesses of light-weight 
goods is preferable to one of heavier 
weight. 

A soft shawl or comfort may be used 


for protection when carrying the baby 
from one room to another. This is es¬ 
sential when there is a difference of 
temperature. 

When the baby bag has served its pur¬ 
pose, and the little one has grown enough 
to be clothed in a simple Gertrude suit, 
it may be used for a night garment, for 
which for the first six months there 
could be nothing better. 


The Power of Suggestion 


I T has been 4 ;aid that “to trust a child 
implicitly is the only way to make 
him trustworthy.” If parents would be¬ 
gin on this principle when a child is one 
year old—yes, even younger than that, 
and carry it out in every detail, they 
would save themselves much trouble 
and possibly heartaches in after years. 

I am a firm believer in “suggestion,” 
and that it is a wonderful help in the 
training of children. For example: If a 
child is doing wrong, a mother can say 
gently and firmly, “Don’t do that again,” 
with a firm conviction that she will be 
obeyed, and she will. This I know by 
personal experience to be true. A lady 
once said to a mother of four healthy, 
wide-awake boys: 

“Mrs. H-, do you murder your 

boys when they disobey you? I’ve no¬ 
ticed when you call pleasantly from the 


door, * Come in now, boys/ they fairly 
run for the house.” 

The mother of the boys smiled as she 
said: “Did you-also notice that after call¬ 
ing them I immediately closed the door ? 
That is the secret of the whole thing. 
As a rule mothers ivatch their children 
to see if their orders are carried out, 
instead of trusting them and knounng 
they will do as they are told.” 

Never reprove a child in company. If 
persisted in, they will lose their self- 
respect and become sulky. I’ve heard 
mothers make remarks of this kind to 
their children: “You are the worst boy 
I ever saw.” “Are you telling me a 
lie?” “Are you sure you are telling 
me the truth ? ” Dear mothers, never 
once give your child the impression that 
you doubt its word .—Evelyn Barlcnv, in 
The Housekeeper. 
































A DIET AND ENDURANCE TEST 


A Remarkable Experiment in Low-Proteid Diet and Thorough Mas¬ 
tication, and the Astonishing Results Secured 

BY PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, in the "Yale Courant 1 


T HERE have already appeared some 
statements in the newspapers as to 
the experiment tried at Yale last year 
by nine students to determine the rela¬ 
tion which diet holds to endurance. In 
view of the fact that the statements 
which have been current in regard to 
the experiment have been more or less 
erroneous, I am very glad to accede to 
the invitation of the editor to give, in 
advance of the publication of the full 
report, a brief account of the experiment 
and its conclusions. 

Two or three years ago Mr. Horace 
Fletcher, living in Venice, visited New 
Haven and made great claims to Pro¬ 
fessor Chittenden for the virtues of 
thorough mastication, stating that in 
consequence of acquiring this habit he 
had overcome serious personal disabili¬ 
ties. He had, he said, nearly rejuve¬ 
nated himself, and was able to cele¬ 
brate his fiftieth birthday by riding 190 
miles on a bicycle. Dr. Anderson tested 
him in the Yale gymnasium and re¬ 
ported that, for endurance, he was the 
most remarkable man of his age he had 
ever seen. 

On analyzing Mr. Fletcher’s diet Pro¬ 
fessor Chittenden found that it was ex¬ 
tremely low in “proteid.” Proteid is 
that element in our food which repairs 
waste and builds tissue. Most, though 
not all, of the proteid in an ordinary 
diet comes from meat and other flesh 
foods, such as fowl, fish, oysters, etc. 
Our bodily machinery wears out and 
needs to be repaired. Only proteid (to¬ 
gether with “mineral salts”) can do 
this. The other food elements — fats, 
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starches, and sugars—are unable to re¬ 
pair waste. These elements merely en¬ 
able the body to do work, just as coal 
enables a steam engine to do work. 
They are for fuel, not repairs. Proteid 
is more analogous to the iron and steel 
of which the engine is made, although 
in the economy of nature it has been 
arranged that if more proteid is used 
than is necessary for repairs, the sur¬ 
plus is used as fuel and then supplies 
energy, just as do fats, starches, or 
sugars. It occurred to Professor Chit¬ 
tenden that possibly the reason for Mr. 
Fletcher's extraordinary endurance was 
due to the fact that he consumed so 
little proteid, and that when an excess 
of proteid is used and has to be burned 
as fuel, it is so ill adapted for the pur¬ 
pose as to leave behind clinkers, as it 
w r ere, which in the form of uric acid 
and other products produce fatigue. 
Mr. Fletcher’s consumption of proteids 
w r as less than half of that which had 
formerly been considered as almost nec¬ 
essary for continued health and well¬ 
being. He seldom ate any meat at all. 
His experience was a challenge to those 
authorities who taught that a large 
amount of proteid was necessary. This * 
opinion seems to rest on nothing more 
than the mere fact that people ordina¬ 
rily do consume these large quantities. 

Professor Chittenden’s experiments 
took place three years ago and were 
made on squads of soldiers, athletes, and 
professors, to discover to what extent 
the proteid could be reduced. The army 
squad was soon nicknamed the “starva¬ 
tion army,” an ingenious misnomer 
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which helped to- spread misconception; 
for, as a matter of fact, there was no 
attempt to restrict the total quantity of 
food, but only to bring down the pro- 
teid. Professor Chittenden's results 
showed conclusively that the small 
amount of proteid used by Mr. Fletcher 
was sufficient to maintain good health 
in all the men who took part in the 
experiments. They even seemed to im¬ 
prove in efficiency, certainly as far as 
the tests of strength were concerned. 

Professor Chittenden concluded his 
experiments by food prescriptions. But 
most people do not have the knowledge 
or facilities for measuring their food. 
Mr. Fletcher himself had not used any 
process of measurement or restriction. 
He had simply followed his instinct and 
thorough mastication. The object of 
the experiment conducted last year was 
to discover whether or not thorough 
mastication would lead to the reduction 
of proteid as it had with Mr. Fletcher, 
and also whether or not the health and 
endurance of the men would remain 
unimpaired. 

The experiment began in January and 
continued throughout the entire second 
college term, or about four and one- 
half months. Nine men volunteered, 
eight of whom were graduate students. 
During the first half of the experiment 
the men followed two rules only. The 
first was to masticate thoroughly all 
food up to the point of “ involuntary 
swallowing," with their attention, how¬ 
ever, concentrated upon the taste and 
enjoyment of the food, and not upon 
the mere mechanical act of mastication. 
Thcrj^cwas no “counting of chews," no 
forcible holding of food in the mouth, 
and nothing to make eating a bore. On 
the contrary, the aim was to get a 
greater sense of enjoyment from the 
prolonged tasting of the food. The 
food was simply allowed to “swallow 


itself/’ neither being forced down or 
“bolted,” as is done by the ordinary 
student who fears that he will be late 
for chapel. Nor was it forcibly retained 
in the mouth. The result was, as the 
days and weeks passed by, that the time 
which any mouthful of food naturally 
remained in the mouth grew longer, un¬ 
til no food was swallowed before it was 
thoroughly liquid and its flavor had 
been extracted. It was then fully ready 
to be swallowed, and the swallowing 
instinct came into play of itself. 

The second rule w r as to obey explic¬ 
itly the leadings of the appetite, both 
in regard to the quantity of food eaten 
and the choice between different kinds 
of food. In order that this obedience 
to appetite might be the more easily fol¬ 
lowed, a wide range of choice of foods 
was supplied, and no food was placed 
before the men which was not specially 
ordered by them, as at an a la carte 
restaurant. 

The first half of the experiment was, 
therefore, an experiment in natural or 
instinctive eating. Most of us eat in an 
unnatural state of hurrv. We regard 
meal-time as an interruption to the busi¬ 
ness of the day, and usually allow for 
it too short an interval before our en¬ 
gagements. What we eat is apt to be 
ill adapted to our taste. When food is 
set before us, we often cat it, not of our 
own choice, but out of politeness to our 
host, or out of habit. Many have to eat 
what is provided or go without. It is 
almost inevkable, under such circum¬ 
stances, that our food instinct should 
become blunted. In consequence, our 
choice of foods has become more or less 
perverted. The aim of last year’s ex¬ 
periment was to discover what a recov¬ 
ered food instinct might accomplish. 

Careful records of the amount of food 
taken and the constituents in (1) pro¬ 
teid, (2) fats, and (3) starches and 
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sugars, was kept for each man for each 
day. In order to avoid weighing the 
food at the table and the annoyance 
which such a procedure involves, the 
food was all weighed in the kitchen and 
served in definite portions of known 
food value. From the records thus sup¬ 
plied. it was easy, by means of a “me¬ 
chanical diet indicator” devised for the 
purpose, to find the proportions of food 
elements. 

During the second half of the experi¬ 
ment the two rules above mentioned 
were continued in force, but a third rule 
was added; namely, when the appetite 
was in doubt, to give the benefit of that 
doubt to low-proteid and non-flesh foods. 
In other w r ords, the influence of sug¬ 
gestion was invoked to hasten the change 
which had been inaugurated by arous¬ 
ing the natural appetite Suggestion 
was introduced merely because the ex¬ 
periment was limited in time. In no 
case was it allowed to override the dic¬ 
tates of appetite. 

The results were certainly surprising. 
In the first place the men enjoyed their 
meals more than before, and discovered 
unsuspected flavors in common foods. 
In the second place, they reduced some¬ 
what, though not greatly, the total quan¬ 
tity of food eaten. The most marked 
reduction was in the quantity of liquid 
of all kinds taken at meals—water, tea, 
coffee, and even soups, for there was 
no longer any temptation to “ wash ” 
food down. In the third place, there 
was a marked reduction in the amount 
of meat and other high-proteid foods. 
By the end of the experiment, some of 
the men had entirely lost their taste for 
meat and other flesh foods, and all had 
greatly reduced the amount. Finally, 
there was a great increase in the powd¬ 
ers of endurance of the men. amount¬ 
ing to about 100 per cent. 

The subjects of Professor Chitten¬ 


den’s previous experiment had expe¬ 
rienced an increase of strength, but no 
tests were made of their endurance. In 
last year’s experiment, therefore, special 
attention was paid to endurance. 
Strength is measured by the utmost 
force which any muscle can exert once; 
endurance by the number of times a 
muscle can perform an exertion well 
within its strength. Seven endurance 
tests were used—rising on the toes, 
deep knee bending, leg raising, raising 
above the head 5-lb. dumb-bells, raising 
to the shoulders dumb-bells of 50, 25, 
10, and 5 lbs., holding the arms hori¬ 
zontal, and running on the gymnasium 
track. These tests w’ere taken at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the four 
and a half months of the experiments. 
In the intervals the men led sedentary 
lives. Consequently exercise had no 
part in their increase in endurance. Nor 
can this increase be ascribed to any other 
factor than diet. Every known element 
except diet tended to diminish rather 
than to increase the endurance of the 
men. The men w T ere, without exception, 
convinced of the importance of diet as 
the cause of their increased endurance, 
and have tried to continue the habit of 
thorough mastication ever since. One 
states, “During the spring I have not 
felt tliat ' all-gone feeling ’ "which usu¬ 
ally has appeared in the past. The diet 
which we have had has relieved me of 
the sour stomach after meals, and I 
have felt better and worked harder on 
less exercise than ever before.” 

The experiment was one which caused 
great sacrifices on the part of the men 
who took part in it, for the test 5 #were 
exhausting and all were stiff ana sore 
for days afterward. The general con¬ 
clusion, both from the experiments of 
Professor Chittenden and the experi¬ 
ments last year, is that the claims of 
those who have advocated slow eating 
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are not exaggerated. Most persons, and 
students perhaps especially, will prob¬ 
ably never give up their hurry habit, 
even if they know that in the end it 
costs them far more time than it saves, 
and sows the seed of future dyspepsia; 
but those who wish to get the best re¬ 


sults of which their minds and bodies 
are capable, and have the necessary self- 
control, are taking the hint which Mr. 
Fletcher has dropped. Athletes particu¬ 
larly are finding that a proper manage¬ 
ment of diet will add greatly to their 
efficiency and staying power. 



Courtesy Suburban Life, 

A Delightful Place to Work or Study'Out-of-Doors 


A MORNING PRAYER 


Let me to-day do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 

And may I be so favored as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 

Let me not hurt by any selfish deed 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or friend; 
Nor would 1 pass, unseeing, worthy need, 

Or sin by silence where I should defend. 


f 


However meager oe my worldly wealth, 

Let me give something that shall aid my kind : 

A word of courage or a thought of health, 

Dropped as 1 pass, for troubled hearts to find, 

Let me to-night look back across the span 

’Twixt dawn and dark and to my conscience say, 
Because of some good act to beast or man, 

"The world is better that I lived to-day." 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox . 








The Walking Club 


G OOD HEALTH has been consti¬ 
tuted the official organ of the 
Overland Walking Club, a national or¬ 
ganization with headquarters at Jackson, 
Mich. Hereafter the 
scope and purposes of 
tliis Walking Club de¬ 
partment will be greatly 
extended. Instead of be¬ 
ing devoted wholly to 
nature study with mere¬ 
ly occasional sketches of 
travel, a share of the 
space will be given each 
month to a description 
of the club’s doings, to 
official notices, and to 
articles and sketches 
furnished by members 
of the club, as well as 
by the editor of this de¬ 
partment. In this way, 

Good Health proposes 
to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the club in 
the furtherance of its 
work and of the princi¬ 
ples for which it stands. 

The Overland Walk¬ 
ing Club was organized 
in Jackson, Mich., by 
James M. Hutchinson, 
on April 1, 1904. Mr. 

Hutchinson was the 
club’s first president and 
organizer, and the origi¬ 
nal membership numbered eleven. The 
principles established at the start were 
these: 


Total abstinence from all drugs, alcohol, 
tobacco, and profanity. Clean exercise and 
clean thinking. 

These principles have been rigidly 
adhered to, the lines be¬ 
ing drawn the more close¬ 
ly as membership has 
increased, rather than 
permitting of any laxity. 
To stimulate interest, an¬ 
nual trips have been 
planned by the club each 
year, as many members 
participating in them as 
were able. In 1905 the 
trip was through the 
New England States, on 
foot, of course. The 
tour for 1907 was 
through Colorado, the 
most interesting part of 
this trip having been de¬ 
scribed in the Walking 
Club department of 
Good Health for June. 
This year some of the 
members are taking a 
trip through parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware, New Jersey, 
and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. They are vot¬ 
ing such points of mer¬ 
est as the Jamestown 
Exposition, Luray Cav¬ 
erns, Gettysburg, Antietam, Shenandoah, 
the national capital, etc. Interesting 
descriptions of the experiences met with 
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on this trip are promised for numbers 
of this magazine in the near future. 

Present officers of the Overland 
Walking Club are: 

Organizer, James M. Hutchinson, 
Lansing. Mich; President, Clarence 
Fox, Jackson, Mich.; Vice-President, 
William D. Hunt, Jackson, Mich.; Sec¬ 
retary, Albert A. Chamberlain, Jackson, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Elmer D. Fox, Jack- 
son, Mich. The club motto is the Eng¬ 
lish form of that grand old Roman 
phrase, “A Sound Mind in a Sound 
Body.” 

The main purpose in making the 
Overland Walking Club a national or¬ 
ganization, an action which was only 
taken this year, has been to widen its 
scope and to extend the interest in walk¬ 
ing as an exercise. The club was origi¬ 
nally established on the right principles, 
and had existed long enough to prove 
that if it w r as an experiment in the be¬ 
ginning, it was at least entitled to the 
credit of having been a successful ex¬ 
periment. So enthusiastic were the 
members over the success and accom¬ 
plishments of the organization that they 
were uniformly anxious to extend the 
privileges of membership to all who 
were willing to subscribe to the princi¬ 
ples and conform to the club require¬ 
ments. The principles have been cited. 
The one requirement, besides those con¬ 
tained in the constitution and by-laws, 
relating merely to organization, is that 
each member shall walk at least two 
hundred miles during his first year of 
membership and four hundred miles 
each year thereafter, walking to and 
fr^i business or on ordinary errands 
not to be counted. 

Clubs already organized along these 
lines, conforming with the principles 


and requirements above mentioned, may 
become affiliated with the national or¬ 
ganization upon application and proof 
of their eligibility. 

Individuals everywhere who are in¬ 
terested to the extent of becoming mem¬ 
bers may do so upon subscribing to the 
principles and the constitution and by¬ 
laws. Each member receives a copy of 
Good Health monthly. His dues are 
comprehended in the subscription price 
of one dollar per year, while there is an 
initial membership fee of twenty-five 
cents. Persons ’who are already sub¬ 
scribers to Good Health, therefore, 
may become members of the club by 
agreeing to conform with the principles 
and rules of the organization upon pay¬ 
ment of the membership fee of twenty- 
five cents. Those who are not subscri¬ 
bers will be required to pay $1.25, which 
will include a yearly subscription to 
Good Health and copies of the consti¬ 
tution and by-laws. 

It will be seen from this that virtually 
no dues are exacted. The sum paid by 
a new member simply covers the cost 
of the magazine Good Health, and pays 
for the copies of the club constitution 
and by-laws which he receives. The 
magazine forms a means of intercom¬ 
munication with the members, and it is 
therefore essential to active member¬ 
ship. 

There is no exercise so truly inspiring 
as walking. It was the favorite pastime 
of men like Gladstone, Dickens, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and many others w r hose 
names are pointed to with pride by the 
Walking Club members. The club as a 
national organization is entitled to strong 
support, and should gain a large mem¬ 
bership of clean, high-principled young 
men. 
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Midsummer Chapters in the Lives of Well-Beloved 

Spring Flowers 

BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


S PRING after spring we renew our 
youth in the short season of bloom 
for violets, bloodroots, trilliums, and 
hepaticas. What a shock of foliage sur¬ 
rounds the blossoms! How surprisingly 
brief is the interval since we went care¬ 
fully over the same ground, finding it 
still destitute of any signs of life! We 
carry home those earliest flowers. It 
is the morning of the year. There is an 
exaltation of spirit that every one feels, 
vaguely if not keenly, in this first wood¬ 
land pilgrimage. We make up our minds 
to go again. But things intervene be¬ 
tween our resolve and its fulfilment. 
Presto! The early flowers are gone, 
and columbine, wild geranium, and 
sweet-william lift their heads above the 
tall grass. 

When we think of it, blossoming is 
but one chapter in the life of each of 
these early bloomers. The flower is the 
culmination of the story. The revolv¬ 
ing year is a kaleidoscope, changing the 
forms and colors in the mosaic carpet 
that covers the brown earth from March 
till November. All through the grow¬ 
ing year the violets and their April com¬ 
panion plants are growing. It is worth 
our while to go out to the place we 
visit in April, to find them where they 
hide among the taller plants whose turn 
to blossom has come. 

Violets of many species grow in our 
woods and meadows. Some grow to 
mitfci larger proportions than others. 
All kinds show in summer time a sur¬ 
prising vigor and size, to match the lush 
vegetation all about. The violet plant 
is engaged in the same occupation as 
the largest tree. Food drawn from soil 
and air and elaborated in the laboratory 


of the sun (the green leaves) flows back 
to feed the growing plant in every part, 
much as in animal bodies whose ulti¬ 
mate cells are renewed and multiplied 
by food the blood conveys to them, pre¬ 
pared for use. 

We must dig in order to discover the 
lusty stem of most violets. It lies hori¬ 
zontally, with a shock of leaves at one 
end forming what we have been calling 
the whole plant. All that is above the 
ground must die on the approach of 
winter. The herbaceous plants all 
“know” that. So it is in this under¬ 
ground stem, called the rootsVock by 
botanists, that preparations are made 
for the future. The strong leaf sys¬ 
tem is but a temporary structure; the 
rest lives on from year to year. Such 
plants are known as perennials. 

When the violet petals fall, a pod, 
three sided and green, is shown in the 
center of the flower. Belated blossoms 
may be found as late as August, and 
quite often the bird’s-foot violet, with 
finely cut foliage and two-tinted purple 
flowers, forgets so far as to bloom in 
autumn, as if it mistook the season for 
spring. To mature seed is quite the 
most important function the violet un¬ 
dertakes in early summer. The growth 
of the plant can wait. All energies are 
centered upon the maturing of the pre¬ 
cious seeds. In due time the pod turns 
brown, and at the moment when it be¬ 
comes just dry enough, it flings back 
its three doors with a force that throws 
the seeds away in all directions. The 
walls bend backward, forming a flat, 
three-pointed star. A few seeds usu¬ 
ally remain, showing that all were at¬ 
tached to the inner faces of the three 
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walls. What other plants discharge 
their seeds explosively? 

Violet flowers have each a horn or 
pouch at the base of the lower petal. 
In this the nectar is contained. The 
little bee, or other insect, that seeks to 
find this treasure has the delicate pen¬ 
ciling of purple as guide lines, the faint 
perfume, and a good solid footing af¬ 
forded by the beard that grows in the 
flower’s throat. I am taking, now. the 
common blue violet as a type. 

If it is too late in your neighborhood 
to find a violet in blossom to verify 
these interesting points, look closer to 
the ground, and I will help you to find 
some violet blossoms that you probably 
never saw or heard of before. They 
may be quite underground. If clustered 
on short stems near the base of the plant, 
you may mistake them for unripe pods, 
for they are green, pointed, tightly 
closed and drooping from leafless 
stems. 

Insects cross-fertilize the regular flow¬ 
ers as they wander about in quest of 
nectar. The setting of seed depends on 
these unconscious helpers. Adverse 
weather or other circumstances might 
prevent the insects from coming at the 
time that the pollen is just ready. As 
if for fear that some calamity may pre¬ 


vent the production of perfect seed by 
the flowers above, these little “ hidden 
flowers,” capable behind their closed 
doors of self-fertilization, set and ripen 
seed and scatter it, nearly all through 
the growing season, “making assurance 
doubly sure.” 

Have you looked in the wet places 
for the scarlet cone that has taken the 
place of the Jack-in-the-pulpit? There 
are the three broad leaflets, somewhat 
weather-beaten to be sure, but able to 
work yet, ripening the red-walled ker¬ 
nels, and storing up food in the fleshy, 
turnipv rootstock with the fiery taste! 
Don’t let a piece of it touch your 
tongue, unless you wish to have a mouth¬ 
ful of red-hot needles and pins for 
hours! 

All our early spring flowers are able 
to come up and blossom in less than no 
time because all through the summer 
they are forming leaf and flower buds 
underground, and storing about these 
precious growing points sugar}' food 
that in the spring forces this marvel¬ 
ously rapid growth. How many other 
spring favorites can you find now? 
What are their rootstocks like? What 
kind of seeds have they made? Look 
for new' violet plants sprung from the 
rootstocks; also from seeds. 


A walk with a purpose is always more 
enjoyable and more profitable health wise 
than the mere going just for the sake 
of walking, A writer in Country Life 
offers the following “Nature Study 
Lines on Which to Thread Vacation 
Observations,” delightful invitations to 
go forth into Nature’s domain and study 
her ways: 

Birds .—Careful notes made daily on 
the nesting habits of one pair of birds. 
A study of crow habits and language in 
crow roosts. The birds that are found 


near some stream from its source to its 
mouth. The reason and the use for 
decorations of nests, like the use of 
spider webs by the vireos. 

Mammals .—Notes made daily on the 
habits of some particular squirrel, chip¬ 
munk, woodchuck, rabbit, or other k/ild 
animal. The species and habits oi'the 
mice, moles, and shrews of a locality. 

Fishes, Toads, etc .—A study of all 
the species of fish found in a certain 
pond or stream. The nesting habits of 
the sunfish, or any other common spe¬ 
cies. The tree toads of a locality in all 
their stages. The history of some in- 
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dividual toad or frog, or snake, or sala¬ 
mander. 

Insects .—The butterflies of a locality. 
The insects which live in running 
streams. The insects which live in and 
about a pond. The nests of carpenter, 
leaf-cutter, and mining bees. The study 
of an ant's nest and all that goes on 
within it. Notes on the relation of cer¬ 
tain species of ants to certain species 
of aphids. A study of all the insects 
which live upon and within goldenrod, 
and those which visit its flowers. A 
careful study of the fertilization by in¬ 
sects of the flowers of some species, 
genera, or family of plants, like the 
mints, jewel-weed, violets, etc. 

Plants .—A collection of the ferns of 
the vicinity. The flowers and seeds of 


twenty-five common weeds. A study of 
all the species of plants which can be 
% found in a fence corner, and their re¬ 
lation to each other. The flora of a 
brookside. The water plants of a pond. 
The plants which grow in a shaded 
woodland of deciduous trees. The 
plants that grow in pine or other ever¬ 
green woods. 

Trees .—A complete list of the trees 
of a locality: A careful study of the dif¬ 
ferences in growth between the trees in 
forests and those growing in open 
ground: A list of trees, shrubs, and 
vines found along fences, which were 
probably planted there by birds or squir¬ 
rels: The trees of a swamp, compared 
to the trees on dry, high hillside o r 
mountain. 


“Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of Deity; 


“Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird;— 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

1 yielded myself to the perfect whole." 



Courtesy Home Magazine, /ndtanapatts. 

A Little Mother and Her Family 







Chautauqua School of Health 


HOW AN INFANT DIGESTS ITS FOOD 

The Difference between Infant and Adult Digestion Pointed Out 
Some of the Important Rules to be Followed 


D IGESTION in an infant differs 
somewhat from digestion in an 
adult, so we must ask the question, How 
does the adult digest ? # Here is the story 
in a nutshell: 

There are three digestible food ele¬ 
ments,— starch, albumen, or proteids, 
and fats. In an adult the saliva digests 
starch, converting it into a form of 
sugar known as maltose. Maltose is 
also formed by a similar digestive proc¬ 
ess in sprouting seeds. The process of 
starch digestion by the saliva begins in 
the mouth and continues for one or two 
hours in the stomach. It is then stopped 
by the acid of the stomach, but begins 
again after the food passes into the 
small intestine, where it is completed. 
Maltose is in the intestine in part 
changed into fruit sugar; some of it is 
absorbed directly into the blood, where 
it is first changed into fruit sugar and 
then assimilated. 

Proteids or albumens, represented by 
the white of egg, the gluten of wheat, 
the casein and lacto-albumen of milk, are 
digested in the stomach by the gastric 
juice, which dissolves them so that they 
are able to pass into the intestines, where 
they are further acted upon by the pan¬ 
creatic juice. 

Fats are not digested either in the 
mouth or in the stomach, but are acted 
upon by the bile and pancreatic juice 
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in the intestine after the food passes out 
of the stomach. When taken in a natural 
state, as found in mother's milk, and in 
such natural foods as nuts, fats are in 
a finely separated or emulsified state, 
and require but little change to prepare 
them to be absorbed; but clear fats, in 
the form of butter, oils, etc., require to 
be emulsified in the intestine before they 
can be absorbed, and often interfere more 
or less with digestion while lying in 
the stomach waiting for the rest of the 
food to pass onward where their diges¬ 
tion can begin. 

Cane-sugar and milk-sugar require 
digestion before they can be absorbed. 
Cane-sugar and commercial milk-sugar 
are digestible with difficulty, and are 
not wholesome for infants. They may 
be found in the urine and feces, showing 
that they have not been assimilated. 
Malt sugar and sugar of fruits do not 
require digestion, and may be absorbed 
into the blood at once and utilized in 
tissue-building. 

Starch can not be digested by infants. 
They must take their carbohydrates in 
the form of sugar, for their saliva ^id 
pancreatic juice will not convert starch 
into maltose, as in adults. This condi¬ 
tion continues until the child acquires 
teeth. When the teeth appear and mas¬ 
tication becomes possible, the digestive 
ferment which changes starch into mal- 
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tose appears in the saliva and pancre¬ 
atic juice, and then starchy foods may 
be digested, at first in small quantities 
only, but in increased quantity as the 
child advances in age and acquires more 
teeth. On this account young children 
must take their carbohydrates in the 
form of sugar. Clinical observation 
and careful laboratory experimentation 
have shown that the only sugars adapted 
to a young child are milk-sugar as it is 
furnished to the child in mother’s milk 
—and in a condition less well adapted 
to its use in cow’s milk — and maltose, 
prepared by the digestion of starch 
(meltose, or malt honey, and malt honey 
sugar). To these may be added the 
sweet juice of fruits, especially the 
juice of raisins and sweet grapes. 

When a child is born into the world, 
its body is absolutely free from germs. 
Not a germ can be found in its tissues, 
in its mouth, stomach, or intestines. It 
is germless. By contact with the air, 
and through the taking of food and 
drink containing germs, its stomach and 
intestines, particularly the large intes¬ 
tine, soon become infected with germs 
of various sorts. One particular germ, 
known as the colon bacillus , thrives very 
abundantly in the large intestine. It is 
a constant source of danger to the little 
one, as the infant body must continually 
battle against the attacks of these germs 


which constantly seek entrance to the 
blood, where they may become a source 
of untold mischief. More or less of 
them find their way into the veins of the 
intestines and are filtered out by the 
liver in the bile. Cow’s milk contains 
these same germs in countless numbers, 
derived from the excreta of the cow, 
and sometimes also other germs, espe¬ 
cially the germs of consumption or tu¬ 
berculosis. 

These germs make great trouble for 
infants. The colon germ gives rise to 
diarrhea, cholera morbus, cholera infan¬ 
tum, and other intestinal disorders, and 
is responsible for many deaths. The 
tubercle germs taken in with cow’s milk 
often develop in some hidden portion of 
the body, as in the lymphatic glands of 
the intestines, and remain for years, to 
appear later in the form of so-called 
scrofulous glands about the neck or 
other parts, and still later may affect 
the lungs, brain, bones, or any other 
organ, or may develop into intestinal 
tuberculosis, one of the most serious and 
fatal forms of tubercular disease. 

The young infant’s body has less 
power to resist germs than has that of 
the adult; hence every possible care 
must be taken to protect it against the 
invasion of these parasites through the 
food or by any other means. 

j. H. K. 


Treatment of Some Common Wounds 


YY J OUNDS require different treat- 
ment, according to their charac- 
te?. Cuts generally heal up quite read¬ 
ily, if properly dressed soon after the 
wound is inflicted. After the flow of 
blood has been stopped, the wound 
should be carefully washed in pure ster¬ 
ilized water, or water in which there 


is five to ten drops of carbolic acid to 
the ounce. When the wound is thor¬ 
oughly cleansed of blood and all for¬ 
eign matters, the edges should be 
brought together and held in position 
by means of stitches, adhesive plaster, 
or bandages, or all combined. If stitches 
are employed, they should be removed 
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after three or four days, or as soon as 
the parts have become united, as if re¬ 
tained too long, they are a source of irri¬ 
tation. If adhesive plasters are used, 
narrow strips should be employed, so 
in case there should be any discharge, 
there will be an opportunity for it to 
escape between the strips. When the 
cut is a long one, adhesive strips will 
generally require to be reinforced by a 
bandage. Simple water dressing or 
cloths wet in a solution of carbolic acid 
(five or ten drops to the ounce) con¬ 
stitute a suitable dressing for most 
wounds. 

If the end of a finger or toe has been 
cut off by a sharp instrument, it should 
at once be replaced, even though it may 
have been entirely severed. In very 
many instances the portion replaced in 
this manner has grown fast. If the sev¬ 
ered part is frozen or badly bruised, an 
attempt to secure union will, of course, 
be useless. 

Punctured wounds, when inflicted 
with a dean, sharp instrument, gener¬ 
ally heal quite readily. When the wound 
is made by rough, blunt, dirty, or rusty 
instruments, healing occurs more slow¬ 
ly, violent inflammation sometimes being 
produced. 

Punctured wounds frequently heal 
quickly at the surface, while union does 
not take place in the deeper tissues. 
This gives rise to an abscess, making 
it necessary to make an outlet by open¬ 
ing the wound. 

When the wound is made by a thorn 
or splinter, the foreign body should be 
removed by means of a pair of twee¬ 
zers. It is a poor plan to pick at the 
splinter with a needle, as it will be like¬ 
ly either to be driven further in or be 
broken off. 

When a fishhook is caught in the 
flesh, if it be embedded beyond the barb, 
no attempt should be made to withdraw 


it, but the point should be moved for¬ 
ward until it emerges from the skin, 
when it may be cut off by means of a 
file or pair of pliers and the balance of 
the hook withdrawn, or the line may be 
detached, the eye cut off, and the whole 
hook pushed through the tissues. 

If a crochet-hook has been thrust into 
the flesh, a not uncommon accident, no 
attempt should be made to withdraw it 
directly, but a large knitting needle or 
darning needle should be introduced 
alongside of it and placed against the 
hook, when both may be drawn out to¬ 
gether without inflicting further injury. 

Punctured wounds should be treated 
by means of hot fomentations or poul¬ 
tices or compresses of tepid water. 
Torn or contused wounds heal much 
more slowly than cut or punctured 
wounds. The usual healing process is 
known as granulation, or secondary 
union , and is accomplished by more or 
less profuse discharge of pus. When 
the granulations grow so rapidly as to 
fill up the wound and aperture above 
the surrounding tissues, we have what 
is known as proud flesh. The new skin 
destined to cover the wound is gradu¬ 
ally formed about the outer edge, ex¬ 
tending inward until the whole is cov¬ 
ered. The new tissue formed by this 
process of healing contracts after the 
healing process is complete, and forms 
a scar. 


When the process of healing is more 
rapid, a protective substance is thrown 
out which, when dry, forms what is 
known as a scab, beneath which the 
repair of the injured part takes place. 

Tom wounds should be thorough 
cleansed, and the injured parts drawn 
together by means of adhesive plasters 
and bandages. Care must be taken not 
to employ too strong compression. 
Either water dressing or lint saturated 
with sweet oil containing ten drops of 
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carbolic acid to the ounce may be em¬ 
ployed. If the parts have been badly 
bruised, hot fomentations should be ap¬ 
plied. Heat is especially essential in 
cases in which considerable portions of 
tissue have been nearly severed from 
the body, but have retained a sufficient 
amount of attachment to justify the at¬ 
tempt to secure union. 


For contused wounds, carbolated 
vaseline, spread on pieces of thin cloth, 
constitutes an excellent dressing. 

If there be a marked disposition of 
the injured part to become gangrenous 
or to slough, the parts should be kept 
immersed in water as hot as can be 
borne for a time, or treated with fomen¬ 
tations. 


How to Manage a 

A N invalid who suffered from hy- 
perpepsia accompanied by a ravenous 
craving for food, not an appetite for 
deleterious articles, but for excess in 
quantity, and which he had tried in vain 
to curb by will power, asked his physi-. 
cian if fasting would prove a cure for 
the difficulty. "I fear,” was the reply, 
“that the more you fast, the more hun¬ 
gry you will be. There is, however, a 
very simple remedy for that trouble. 
Eat a small quantity of food about half 
an hour before the usual meal time. 
You know if you eat something half an 
hour or so before a meal, it lessens your 
appetite. That is what a person who 
has a ravenous apj etite needs to do. 
The food taken would better be an ap¬ 
ple than something moie complicated. 
A glass of apple-juice or a cracker will 
answer very well. It will do no harm 
so far as digestion is concerned, and will 
mitigate the appetite to aome extent. 
When you are hungry, a nerve center 
in the brain is clamoring for food. The 
solar plexus is the seat of hunger, but 
apjytite is in the brain. When you are 
hi*<,ry or have a ravenous appetite, we 
will say. the trouble may be in the brain 
or it may be in the stomach. It is per¬ 
haps difficult to say where it is. But 
suppose it is in both places; then you 


Ravenous Appetite 

have appetite and you have hunger 
for food. Both these can be appeased 
only by the presence of food in the 
blood. When you eat, you do not have 
to wait until that food is all digested 
before your hunger is appeased. As you 
eat, in a little while you feel less hungry, 
and less hungry, and finally your hun¬ 
ger is entirely satisfied, and you leave 
the table. How did it happen? That 
food is still in the stomach, is still un¬ 
digested. But a small quantity of it 
has been digested; in fact, has been ab¬ 
sorbed and has been circulated in the 
blood, and has been brought in contact 
with these hunger and appetite centers; 
so they recognize the fact that food is 
coming. 

“Now, here is where the trouble is. 
Those who eat fast get too much before 
the notice has been served. They get 
too much before enough food has been 
absorbed to serve notice on the appe¬ 
tite center that food has come in suffi¬ 
cient quantity; so that is one way in 
which one is apt to overeat. If one 
eats slowly, then the amount of food ab¬ 
sorbed will be sufficiently great to sat¬ 
isfy the appetite center and to appease 
the hunger. Eat slowly. Take a lit¬ 
tle food in advance; then eat slowly, 
and masticate very thoroughly.” 



Dear Children of the Good Health Family: 

We have already studied two kinds of proteid foods; namely, eggs and milk. 
This month we shall take up two other kinds—legumes and nuts. 

The legumes are a class of vegetable foods with which many are already 
familiar. This class of food consists of peas, beans, and lentils in the ma¬ 
ture state. They differ from other vegetable foods in possessing a high per¬ 
centage of proteid, the average being about 25%. Besides proteid, they con¬ 
tain about 60% carbohydrate and about 1% fat. The legumes have always 
filled an important place in the diet of the nations of the Orient. Lentils formed 

the food of the 
said that the build- 
m i d s subsisted 
of foods. It was 
made of a certain 
for which Esau 
In India to-day a 
til forms the chief 
the people being 
therefore obtaining 
a vegetable source, 
delicate stomachs 
objection to the use 
hull, which is hard, 
tible. This may be 
by putting the 
through a colander, 
much more easily 
much more nutri- 


the chief part of 
Egyptians. It is 
ers of the Pyra- 
chiefly on this class 
no doubt a dish 
kind of red lentil 
sold his birthright, 
variety of red len- 
source of proteid, 
vegetarians, and 
their proteid from 
For people with 
there may be one 
of legumes — the 
tough, and indiges- 
removed, however, 
cooked legumes 
Thus they are 
digested, and are a 
tious food. 



Putting^Legumes through a Colander 


Legumes should 

be carefully looked over before cooking. Reject all imperfect ones. Then 
wash and put to soak in cold water for several hours if possible. If not con¬ 
venient to treat them this way, they should be put to cook in cold water and 
allowed to come slowly to the boiling point. Cook until tender. This usualk 
requires several hours, the time depending upon the age. ^ 

Nuts and nut preparations are another important source of proteid. Nuts 
contain, on an average, from 15% to 20% proteid, 50% to 60% fat, and 9% to 
12% carbohydrate. Pine nuts contain as high as 33% proteid. It is because 
of this large amount of proteid that the legumes and nuts are often used in 
place of meats. The two constituents of flesh foods are proteid and fats, the 
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proteid, which is the distinguishing feature of flesh foods, ranging from about 
10% to 20%. The carbohydrate is lacking, since meat contains neither sugar nor 
starch. The fat is a varying quantity, ranging from .4% to 42%. 

By referring to the following tables, taken from Atwater’s tables published 
by the Department of Agriculture, it will be readily seen that these foods may 
be substituted for flesh foods. The proteid in these foods is as high as or higher 
than that of flesh foods, pound for pound. The fats, which are not necessary 
accompaniments of the flesh foods, are in excess in nuts. This is a substance 
which may be added to the food if it is not already present. As will be seen, 
the nutritive value in these vegetable proteids is higher than that of the flesh 
foods: 


* 


♦ 


Steak (Porterhouse).. 

Ham (Smoked) . 

Bacon (Smoked) . 

Chicken. 

Cod .. 

Salmon . 

Oysters . 


Almonds . 
Brazil-nuts 
Butternuts 
Filberts .. 
Nuttolene . 
Pecans ... 
Pine-nuts 
Protose .. 


Flesh 

Foods 






Food Value per lb. 

Protein % 

Fats % 

Carbohydrate % Calories 

19.1 

17.9 


1,110 

17.5 

18.5 


1,105 

15.5 

42.6 


2,085 

21.5 

2,5 


505 

. 16.5 

.4 


325 

, 15.3 

8.9 


660 

. 6.2 

1.2 


235 

Nuts and 

Nut Foods 




- 

Food Value per lb. 

Protein % 

Fats % 

Carbohydrate % Calories 

. 21.0 

54.9 

17.3 

3,030 

. 17.0 

66.8 

7.0 

• 3,265 

. 27.9 

61.2 

3.5 

3,165 

. 15.6 

65.3 

13.0 

3,290 

. 12.1 

10.46 

6.9 

848 

9.6 

70.5 

15.3 

3,435 

. 33.9 

49.4 

6.9 

2,845 

. 21.3 

10.2 

2.8 

912 




Cereals and Legumes 


Protein % 

Beans.. • • • 22.5 

Peas (Dried) . 24.6 

Lentils . 25.7 


Food Value per lb. 


Fats % Carbohydrate % Calories 
1.8 59.6 1,605 

1.0 62.0 1,655 

1.0 59.2 1,620 



Savory Roast 
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By referring to the table it will be seen that the nutritive value of a pound 
of nuts is about three times that of a pound of meat. A pound of shelled nuts 
of most varieties can be obtained at fifty cents. Meat will cost, on an average, 
not less than twenty cents a pound. Of course, some varieties can be bought 
for less. If the meat has no bone or waste, the nuts are still the cheaper food; 
but there is considerable waste to flesh foods, hence from an economical stand¬ 
point, nuts and nut foods are much the cheaper. Vegetable proteids vary from 
the proteid of flesh foods in that they are free from disease and unwholesome 
substances. Animals are as likely to be diseased as human beings. Thus we may 
be contaminated by them even though the animals may have been healthy. 
Their living organisms are continually breaking down and forming waste prod¬ 
ucts that are poisonous substances and must be thrown off by the excretory 
organs if the animals remain in health. In our bodies we are constantly break¬ 
ing down and forming waste products which must be carried off. We have 
special organs for carrying off these waste products in normal amounts, but if 
we take in foods which are already laden with waste products, we are adding to 
the excretory organs an additional task which in time may overburden them 
and cause serious results. 

For our practice work let us try the following recipes: 

Bean Croquettes .— 

2 cups stewed beans 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

3 cups corn flakes 3 tablespoonfuls strained tomato 

lyi teaspoonfuls salt if desired. 

Soak one cup of beans in cold water overnight or for several hours. Then 
put to cook in three or four pints of water and let cook until tender. When 
cooked down quite dry, add the butter, tomato, corn flakes, and salt if desired. 
Stean. „ether and form into croquettes. When shaped, place in the hot oven 
and ba.*e until nicely browned. 



Savory Roast. 

1 cup lentil, bean, or peas puree 

2 eggs 

l / 2 cup granola 

Juice of medium-sized onion 

2 teaspoonfuls sage 


Bean Croquettes 


1 cup strained tomato ™ 

2 cups nut meal or finely chopped nuts 
l / 2 cup browned flour 

2 teaspoonfuls celery salt 
]4 cup cream 


1 teaspoonful salt. 
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Cook the legumes (either lentils, peas, or beans) until quite tender and dry, 
then put through a colander, in this way removing the hulls. Beat the eggs 
slightly and add the other ingredients in the order given. Then bake in a loaf 
in a hot oven twenty to thirty minutes or until nicely browned. 

Serve with Lentil Sauce. 

1 cup lentil, bean, or peas puree 1 cup strained tomato 

Y\ cup browned flour 1 teaspoon ful celery salt 

2 teaspoonfuls onion juice 1 cup cream 

1 teaspoonful salt if desired 

Prepare the lentils as above, putting them through a colander, then add the 
strained tomato, and put through a colander. Add the celery salt, onion juice, 
and salt. Put all to heat over the fire. Moisten the browned flour with a little 
cold water and stir until smooth, then add to the boiling liquids. Cook five 
minutes, then add the cream. Reheat and serve at once. 

H" Fii 

Panned Protose. 

Yz lb. protose 1 cup strained tomato 

1 teaspoonful butter teaspoonful salt if desired 

Slice the protose in one-half inch slices and arrange in a frying pan. Cover 
with the strained tomato, add the salt and the butter, and let simmer over the 
fire for one-half hour or more, or until the tomato becomes quite thick. 


♦ 


* 


t 



One Way to Keep Cool 
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“I AM TOO BUSY; GO AWAY!” 

Thwarting of the Child’s Natural Communicativeness Works a 
Great Evil. Other Things that Cause “Spoiled Children’’ 


The whole life and character of a ma¬ 
jority of children are to a large degree 
spoiled very early in life. In the first place, 
a child is communicative. The average 
child likes to come and tell his mother 
everything, but the mother says, ‘‘Stop, 
I am too busy; I don’t want vou to bother 
me now.” When the child has been told 
that about five hundred times, he gets 
frozen up and driven in upon himself, and 
ceases to be communicative. By and by 
the mother wonders why the child does 
not confide in her, but seeks his compan¬ 
ions elsewhere. The mother should be the 
most entertaining companion that the lit¬ 
tle boy or girl can have. If she were, 
she would have no trouble about the out¬ 
side influences. 

A man who was complaining of his 
boy’s fault of stealing food and overeat¬ 
ing, said that he had already broken two 
sticks on him without any effect. That 
is another way to spoil a boy. If that boy 
ever gets over his fault, it will be by 
learning self-control. All that the stick 
will do will be to make him a slyer thief: 
he will get the things he wants without 
being found out. 

That father’s idea was doubtless that 
he must break the boy’s will before he 
could do anything with him. If you want 
to spoil the boy, you will do it by break¬ 
ing his will. The only thing in the boy 
that is worth anything is his will, and if 
he is a lively boy, all you have to do is 
to get that will working on the right side. 
How many a boy has had all the manhood 

448 


crushed out of him by a man calling him¬ 
self a father who goes around with a big 
stick or a whip, and tortures the boy until 
he surrenders and lives in constant fear 
of a thrashing. 

But how are we going to cure boys of 
their faults if we do not punish them ? 
Does not the Bible say, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child”? Yes; but many 
people who do not spare the rod also spoil 
the child,—they spoil the child with the 
rod. The rod may have a place, but it 
seems that the only place for the rod is 
in the hands of a man or a woman who 
is so ignorant, so stupid, that he can not 
compete with a small child and eomman 1 
his respect in any other way. The man 
or the woman who has not dignity, char¬ 
acter, mental ability, and acumen enough 
to cope with a smill boy and get the mas¬ 
tery without beating him, has nothing but 
brute force to help him. He must be lack¬ 
ing in moral power and intellectuality if 
he has to appeal to brute force to control 
a little child. 

If you watch children and study them, 
you will see that the little child has a sort 
of manhood or womanhood; he has the 
spirit of selfhood in him, and he is bound 
to stand up for it; and when you crush fcji 
or blast it by maltreatment, you hare 
crushed the very thing that is necessary 
to maintain his self-respect, to hold him 
up against temptation, to make him hold 
his head up in the world, and command 
respect from his fellows. That is the se¬ 
cret of the ruin of a great number of poor 
fellows that we find in the slums; they 
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have been crushed until the manhood is 
crushed out of them. 

Every child is a bud, a little blossom; 
and we must take care of them and watch 
them as the gardener does his choice 
plants. How careful he is to have just 
the right temperature and just the right 
amount of moisture. With what wonder¬ 
ful care and precaution an expensive or¬ 
chid is protected! A man who can raise 
choice orchids and properly care for them 
can command five thousand dollars a year 
as a gardener. 

But no such care is taken of the boy. 
A gentleman in New York called upon a 
friend of his who had two splendid little 
boys that were committed to the care of 
a tutor. He had also four fine dogs kept 
in a beautiful kennel, and these dogs he 
himself fed carefully and took them out 
to exercise every day. The friend said to 
him, “How is it that you turn your boys 
over to the tutor, while you give your per¬ 
sonal attention to the dogs?” “Oh,” he 
said, “don’t you know, those dogs have a 
pedigree.” The boys had no pedigree that 
was worth considering. If the thought of 
that father had been arrested so that he 
could appreciate the things that are great. 


he would have seen in the boys something 
far more important to command his at¬ 
tention than in the dogs. It was worth 
while to attend to the dogs, but it wa£ a 
thousand times more worth while to at¬ 
tend to the boys. The father could not 
be a tutor because he was not equal to 
the task; he was only competent to care 
for the dogs, so he hired some one else 
that he thought was capable of caring for 
the boys. 

A man has no business to pose as the 
father of boys unless he is competent to 
rear and to teach them. At any rate, if 
he is incompetent and recognizes the fact, 
it is his duty to make himself competent. 
The reason why we are degenerating, why 
the boys and girls of the present genera¬ 
tion are as a rule less respectful to their 
elders, less obedient, less religiously in¬ 
clined, less studious, is that they have such 
poor parents; there are so few fathers and 
mothers who have studied child character, 
or appreciate what it means to rear a 
child. The brain of a child is a harp of 
a million strings upon which one can play 
almost any tune. 


Mischievous Sensationalism 


Dr. S. A. Knopf, who has for several 
years been engaged in the campaign against 
tuberculosis, and whose splendid work has 
given him an international reputation, has 
been for some time sufifering the >most dis¬ 
tressing persecution from the press through 
the misrepresentation of an address which 
he gave before the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber¬ 
culosis. The report represented him as 
stating that in the treatment of tubercu- 
l^is in the incurable stage it was his prac- 
tSe “to give the sufferer morphine in 
plenty that the end may come quickly and 
painlessly.” Dr. Knopf explicitly denies 
ever having made any such statement, and 
his denial is supported by Dr. Frank Bil¬ 
lings, of Chicago, President of the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Study and Pre¬ 


vention of Tuberculosis, and also by Prof. 
George Dock, of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, who presided at the meeting at which 
Dr. Knopf spoke, and states explicitly: 

“I heard clearly what Dr. Knopf said. 
I am sure that I know what he meant; 
and am sure that everybody in the room 
must have understood what he said. His 
words could not possibly be converted into 
the meaning given in the public press. It 
was perfectly clear that he meant to re¬ 
lieve patients in the last stages. Every¬ 
body knows that this prolongs life, while 
making it very much easier for the pa¬ 
tient.” 

Dr. Knopf’s denial, corroborated by the 
two distinguished physicians whose names 
are given, ought to set at rest this mis¬ 
chievous canard which, besides doing gross 
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injustice to a distinguished humanitarian, 
must do great harm by putting into the 
minds of many sufferers a feeling of dis¬ 
trust and suspicion toward the medical 
profession which is most unwarrantable. 


SYMPTOMS LIKE MALARIA 

Intestinal Autointoxication, Says Dr. Combe, 
Produces the Same Results in 
Many Instances 


Dr. Combe, of Lausanne, in his excel¬ 
lent work, “Intestinal Autointoxication,” 
calls attention to the fact that persons suf¬ 
fering from general poisoning as the result 
of the absorption of toxic substances pro¬ 
duced in the colon through the action of 
bacteria upon remnants of undigested 
food, often manifest symptoms so closely 
akin to those of malarial infection that a 
diagnosis of malarial disease may be made, 
so that qtiinin may be administered in an- 
tiperiodic doses, but, of course, without 
any beneficial effect. 

The writer has encountered a number 
of cases of this sort in which quinin had 
been administered for a considerable 
length of time, and in large doses, 
without the slightest benefit. In such 
instances the patient is relieved as soon 
as the alimentary canal is thoroughly 
cleared out. This relief may be easily ren¬ 
dered permanent by putting the patient 
upon an antitoxic dietary, which consists 
of natural food, simply prepared, and ex¬ 
cluding meats of all kinds, and eggs ex¬ 
cepting in greatest moderation. 


WANT WATER DRINKERS 

Thirty-Nine out of Forty-One Life Insurance 
Companies Decline to Insure even 
Moderate Users of Intoxicants 


Out of forty-one companies that were 
asked the question whether they consid¬ 


ered the habitual user of intoxicating 
drinks as good an insurance risk as a to¬ 
tal abstainer, thirty-nine replied that they 
would not insure moderate drinkers at all 
except under special conditions, and con¬ 
sidered them as a rule very bad risks. Dr. 
Hughes really states the reason for this 
by asserting that no man can continually 
narcotize the neurons and sensory centers, 
no matter how slight the degree, without 
permanently disabling and destroying his 
vital resources. 

This principle applies, of course, to tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, as well as to alcohol. 


HYDROTHERAPY GAINING 

Physicians Interested in Hydriatic Princi¬ 
ples Hold a Conference and Plan a 
Symposium for 1908 


Chiefly through the efforts of Dr. Si¬ 
mon Baruch, a conference of physicians 
interested in hydrotherapy was held at 
the Hotel Marlborough, Atlantic City, on 
June 4, 1907. Dr. Simon Baruch was 
called to the chair, and Dr. Frank E. 
Brown was appointed secretary. Repre¬ 
sentative physicians from several States 
discussed the importance of furthering the 
study, teaching, and practice of hydrother¬ 
apy and other physiological methods. A 
committee consisting of Professors Hare, 
of Jefferson; Thayer, of Johns Hopkins; 
Baruch,* of Columbia; and Dr. F. E. 
Bro.wn, of Baltimore, was appointed to 
formulate a symposium on these subjects 
for the next meeting of the American 
Medical Association. 

For a whole generation Dr. Baruch has 
been carrying on an earnest campaign in 
behalf of physiological therapeutics, £nd 
especially for the promotion of the pnn- 
ciples of hydrotherapy. The value of the 
work which he has done can not be over¬ 
estimated. It must be a great satisfaction 
to Dr. Baruch to see hydriatic principles 
gaining ground so rapidly at the present 
time. 
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LONGEVITY OF ATHLETES 

Actual Records Show Remarkable Health 
on the Part of Those Most Active 
In Athletic Pursuits 


Du. Wm. G. Anderson, director of the 
Yale gymnasium, has been making a study 
of the longevity of “Y” men. The data 
which he has collected cover the lives of 
807 athletes who had obtained preeminence 
in rowing, football, track athletics, and 
baseball. Of these 807 persons, only fifty- 
eight deaths have occurred in the last 
fifty years. Of these, eighteen were oars¬ 
men, sixteen football players, thirteen 
track athletes, and eleven baseball play¬ 
ers. The average number of years of life 
was found to be smallest among football 
men. Compared with the select mortality 
tables of the Actuarial Society, Y'ale ath¬ 
letes were found to be ahead in longevity. 
The percentage of dead among the gen¬ 
eral graduates of Yale was found to be 
12.9, while of the athletes the percentage 
of dead was 7.2,—a mortality a little more 
than half that of the general graduate. 
Of the fifty-eight deaths, nine were by vio¬ 
lence; twenty-four, lung diseases or heart 
failure. 

These facts seem to indicate that vig¬ 
orous physical exercise, even when carried 
somewhat to an extreme, as is generally the 
case with professional athletes, is condu¬ 
cive to longevity, or at least is more fa¬ 
vorable to longevity than are the habits 
of the average college student. It should 
be remembered, of course, that a large 
proportion of the men who were active 
in athletics during their college life, 
lapsed into sedentary professional work 
after leaving college. 

TpXIC AND ANTITOXIC DIET 

(Continued from page 401 ) 
when it comes from the udder of the 
cow, but in the process of milking, the 
milk becomes contaminated with stable 
dust and litter, which abounds in putre¬ 
factive organisms. Why, then, does not 


the milk undergo putrefaction as well as 
the meat? The answer is found in the 
fact that the milk contains, along with 
the anaerobes or putrefactive organisms, 
large numbers of aerobes. The aerobes 
produce acids, while the anaerobes produce 
alkaline substances commonly called pto- 
mains. The aerobes can grow in an acid 
medium, while the anaerobes can not. Pu¬ 
trefying meat is always alkaline, never acid. 
The acids produced by the aerobes prevent 
the growth of the anaerobes, and thus pre¬ 
vent putrefaction. If we place the pound of 
beefsteak in the pan of milk instead of 
beside it,, the putrefactive process will be 
prevented. This is an experiment which 
any one can very easily try, and demon¬ 
strates at once the protective influence of 
the aerobes—the air-loving, acid-forming 
germs. 

Metchnikoff was one of the first to call 
attention to the importance of the struggle 
which is taking place between these two 
classes of germs in the human body. He 
was one of the first to point out the fact 
that the aerobes, or acid-forming germs, 
serve a beneficent purpose in the body. 
By forming acids, they hinder the growth 
of the anaerobes, the poison-forming 
germs, and thus protect the body against 
these dangerous enemies of life. 

Tissier has made a most interesting study 
of the germs found in the intestines of 
infants and young children. He noted 
that although an infant was bom with 
an absolutely sterile alimentary canal, 
within twelve hours after birth the intes¬ 
tine was swarming with bacteria. The 
numbers may be greater even than are 
found in the adult intestine. In a case 
investigated by the writer with the assist¬ 
ance of Dr. Risley, of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium laboratory, the number of bac¬ 
teria in an infant a week old was found 
to be eight billions in a gram of dried fe¬ 
cal matter. But according to Tissier, the 
bacteria which first take possession of the 
alimentary canal of the infant are harm¬ 
less organisms which produce acids rather 
than poisons, and thus serve a beneficent 
purpose in keeping out the deadly poison- 
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forming anaerobes. So long as these or¬ 
ganisms keep possession of the alimentary 
canal, everything goes well with the child. 
When the child begins to use cow's milk, 
and especially when the child is fed meat, 
then, according to Tissier, the deadly ana¬ 
erobes make their appearance in great 
numbers. These germs are always pres¬ 
ent in enormous numbers when a child 
suffers from diarrhea, enteritis, cholera 
infantum, etc. The presence of mucus or 
membranes in the stools is always evidence 
of the presence of these germs in great 
numbers, as is also the case when the 
bowel discharges have a foul or putrid 
odor. When the child becomes older, and 
meat constitutes a considerable part of its 
dietary, then the anaerobes or poison-form¬ 
ing organisms appear in the feces in enor¬ 
mous quantities. According to Herter, 
the average human being discharges every 
dav from his bowels about 150 billions of 
bacteria, of which about one-third are an¬ 
aerobes, or poison-forming germs. In va¬ 
rious conditions of disease this number is 
found to be enormously increased. This 
is especially true in relation to the an¬ 
aerobes. 

Dr. Baldwin and others have shown 
that in rheumatic gout there is an enor¬ 
mous increase in the number of putrefac¬ 
tive or meat germs. The stools in this 
disease are always highly* putrid. 

Numerous experiments have been under¬ 
taken by various European bacteriologists 
within the last ten years for the purpose 
of determining the influence of food upon 
the growth of these various species of 
germs. These experiments have shown 
that meat, eggs, and animal fats greatly 
encourage the development of anaerobes, 
or poison-forming organisms. Combe and 
Amman, of Lausanne, and a great number 
of other observers have shown that when 
meat is eaten, the amount of putrefactive 
poisons found in the urine may be in¬ 
creased to five or even ten times the or¬ 
dinary amount. Eggs have a similar ef¬ 
fect, though not quite to the same degree. 
Animal fats of all kinds increase putre¬ 
faction probably by hindering the secre¬ 


tion of hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
and thus preventing the destruction of 
putrefactive organisms by the disinfecting 
action of the gastric acid. Sterilized but¬ 
ter has less injurious effect than suet, hrd, 
and other animal fats. In some cases milk 
also may become a source of autointoxica¬ 
tion. Generally, however, a milk diet di¬ 
minishes the formation of poisons. This 
is due to the fact that milk contains sugar 
of milk, which feeds the aerobes or friend¬ 
ly organisms, and thus enables them to 
form lactic acid, which prevents the growth 
of anaerobes. If, however, large curds 
are formed, these may remain undigested 
until after the sugar of milk has been ab¬ 
sorbed, and, lodging in the colon, may there 
undergo the same sort of putrefactive 
changes which meat undergoes, and so 
may lead to the formation of poisons. 

It is found there is no difference between 
red meats and white meats as regards pu¬ 
trefaction, but fish of all kinds, particular¬ 
ly shell-fish, oysters, and clams, as well as 
lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, especially en¬ 
courage putrefactive processes in the in¬ 
testine because of the readiness with which 
they undergo putrefactive changes. 

When these forms of animal food are 
swallowed in a raw or half-cooked state, 
they introduce into the intestine enormous 
quantities of putrefactive germs. Oyster 
juice is filled with anaerobes, or poison¬ 
forming bacteria, which the oysters have 
picked up from the sewage and other de¬ 
composing substances upon which they 
feed. Smoked, dried, and salted fish, such 
as he: ring, codfish, halibut, etc., are 
swarming with meat germs, and hence are 
especially to be avoided by those who do 
not care to encourage the putrefactive proc¬ 
esses in their intestines. 

On the other hand, the experiments of 
Tissier and others have shown that there 
are certain foods which discourage t 
growth of putrefactive organisms. This 
is especially true of vegetable foods of all 
sorts. Even vegetable proteids when eaten 
in the pure state are less likely to undergo 
putrefaction than are animal proteids, for 
the reason that the germs of putrefaction 
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attack vegetable proteids much less readily 
than animal proteids. Carbohydrates, that 
is, starch, sugar, dextrin, pectin, and fruit 
cids, encourage the growth of the aerobe, 
be acid-forming germ, and hence discour¬ 
age and prevent the growth of anaerobes. 
This is the reason why so many babies’ 
have been saved by the use of barley 
water. Combe, of Lausanne, perhaps the 
foremost European specialist in the dis¬ 
eases of infancy and childhood, has shown 
that the water gruels prepared from bar¬ 
ley, rice, and other cereals, by encoura¬ 
ging the growth of aerobes in the intes¬ 
tine, drive out the deadly anaerobes which 
are the cause of inflammation of the intes¬ 
tine, enteritis, cholera infantum, cholera 
morbus, and other similar disorders. 

Fruit acids are helpful because they not 
only destroy the anaerobes, but prevent 
their growth. It may be that instinct has 
led to the use of lemon juice and vinegar 
with raw oysters as a protective measure, 
though the protection thus afforded is 
quite insufficient, for the acids are quickly 
absorbed, while the germs are carried 
along with undigested portions of the in¬ 
fected substance, and finally reaching the 
colon, find there conditions favorable to 
rapid growth. 

From the above it must be easily appar¬ 
ent to every one that meat eaters, and even 
those who make free use of eggs, are ex¬ 
posed to a special cause of disease from 
the enormous production in their colons of 
unnatural and most deadly poisons. Frag¬ 
ments of undigested meat lying in the 
colon feed the meat germs or “wild germs,” 
as Professor Herter calls them, and thus 
flood the body with deadly toxins which 
impose upon the liver and kidneys such 
an enormous amount of unnecessary and 
unnatural work that they become worn 
and finally undergo degeneration, pro- 
cKcing Bright's disease, cirrhosis of the 
liver, dropsy, and other maladies. These 
changes have been actually produced by 
injecting into animals the poisons produced 
by meat germs and by the toxic matters 
found in the feces. 


The effects of a meat diet in increasing 
the growth of bacteria in the intestine 
were well shown by a series of experi¬ 
ments recently made in the laboratory of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Four young 
men who had lived for a considerable time 
upon a non-flesh dietary, were each given 
iour ounces of scraped beef daily for three 
days. The effects of the meat diet upon 
the number of bacteria is well shown in 
the following table, which shows the num¬ 
ber of bacteria found per gram of dried 
feces: 



Without Meat 

With Meat 


Millions 

Millions 

A 

64 

16,725 

B 

357 

39,200 

C 

141 

12,250 

D 

332 

67,200 


A glance at the above figures is suffi¬ 
cient to convince any one of the enormous 
influence of a meat diet in increasing the 
production of bacterial poisons in the ali¬ 
mentary canal. Fragments of undigested 
meat swarming with bacteria being car¬ 
ried down into the colon, remain there 
for hours under conditions the most fa¬ 
vorable for active putrefaction, and so en¬ 
courage the growth of poison-forming 
germs in numbers too great for compre¬ 
hension. 

All of the young men who engaged in 
the above experiment felt ill effects from 
the experiment, and were glad to return 
to their ordinary diet. One became posi¬ 
tively sick and did not recover for a few 
weeks. 

Persons who habitually use meat doubt¬ 
less become more or less accustomed to meat 
poisons, so that they do not recognize imme¬ 
diately the ill effects; but that serious mis¬ 
chief is constantly going on, notwithstand¬ 
ing, has been clearly proved by Metchni- 
koff, who has shown that the poisons pro¬ 
duced by these meat germs or putrefactive 
organisms are the cause of hardening of 
the arteries and of other changes which 
result in premature old age. According 
to Metchnikoff, these same poisons are the 
cause of Bright's disease and of various 
degenerative changes which take place in 
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the brain, spinal cord, liver, and other 
parts, and thus give rise to paralysis and 
numerous other chronic disorders. 

It has become clearly apparent that to 
the putrefactive processes in the intestine, 
the result of the growth of meat germs in 
the production of poisons in overwhelm¬ 
ing quantities, must be attributed a large 
share of the chronic disorders which are 
so rapidly increasing in all civilized com¬ 
munities. 

The great mischief resulting from the 
use of flesh foods and the free use of 
eggs is, then, the introduction into the body 
of material which promotes the growth of 
deadly germs in the intestine, particularly 
in the colon, thus producing a chronic con¬ 
dition which is recognized as intestinal 
autointoxication. 

The toxic diet, then, is one into which 
meat and eggs enter more or less largely. 
The antitoxic diet is one which excludes 
meat and eggs and, if necessary, even milk. 
Such a dietary need not be by any means 
an impoverished one, for it offers the whole 
range of fruits, fruit preparations of all 
sorts, cereal foods of every description, 
fresh vegetables, nuts,—indeed, all the food 
products of the vegetable kingdom. These 
never contain anaerobes or animal germs, 
and when taken into the body do not pro¬ 
mote their growth, but discourage their 
production. Tissier goes so far as to say 
that a person who has never eaten animal 
food of any sort can not possibly suffer 
from enteritis, and in the treatment of 
his patients he takes care to exclude, for 
a time at least, animal substances of all 
sorts. In this way a rapid cure is effected. 
By the employment of this method Tissier 
has become the most popular physician in 
Paris, and is sought by persons suffering 
from chronic stomach and intestinal dis¬ 
orders from all parts of Europe. Combe, 
of Lausanne, is enjoying a similar popu¬ 
larity. He has recently published a work 
entitled, “ Intestinal Autointoxication,” 
from which many of the above facts have 
been obtained, and which will doubtless 
do a most excellent work in calling atten¬ 
tion to the importance of diet in relation 


to the production of a great number of 
common maladies the causes of which have 
been heretofore wrapped in mystery. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 


THE COMMITTEE OF ONE 
HUNDRED 

Under the leadership of Professor Fis!J^ 
er, Chairman, the Committee of One Hun¬ 
dred is making great progress in awaken¬ 
ing the interests of the country at large 
to a realization of the importance of giv- 
ing greater attention to the question of 
health. President Roosevelt has given the 
Committee substantial encouragement in 
the shape of practical advice and assurance 
of sympathetic cooperation. The purpose 
of this Committee, as previously men¬ 
tioned in this journal, is to secure the 
organization and efficient operation of a 
bureau of health as a part of the national 
government. It is proposed that the work 
of this bureau, as outlined by Professor 
Norton in his paper read before the Amer¬ 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science last year, shall be classified un¬ 
der the following subdivisions: 

National Bureau of Infant Hygiene 
National Bureau of Education and Schools 
National Bureau of Sanitation 
National Bureau of Pure Food 
National Bureau of Registration of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons 

National Bureau of Registration of Drugs, 
Druggists, and Drug Manufacturers 
National Bureau of Registration of Insti¬ 
tutions of Public and Private Relief, 
Correction, Detention, and Residence 
National Bureau of Organic Diseases 
National' Bureau of Quarantine 
National Bureau of Health Information 
National Bureau of Immigration 
National Bureau of Labor Conditions 
National Bureau of Research Requiring 
Statistics 

National Bureau of Research Requiring 
Laboratories and Equipment. 

The efficient operation of such a bureaf^ 
as is above outlined ought to cut down 
loss from death and sickness at least one- 
third, which would mean a money saving 
to the country of sufficient to pay off the 
national debt every six months, or two 
or three billion dollars. * 




CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEALTH 


Correspondents should bear in mind that no questions can be ansivered in these col - 
utnns sooner than one month. Questions received in May, for instance, can not be answered 
sooner than June, and if received late in the month, may have to wait over two issues. 


10 , 502 . Macaroni — Mattress — Infant 
Food. —H. O. D., California: 

1. “What proportion of starch and proteids 
docs raw macaroni contain ? ” 

Ans .—Macaronis differ in composition. The 
best macaroni is made from wheat, which 
contains an exceptionally large proportion of 
proteids. The composition of average maca¬ 


roni is as follows: 

Proteids . 13.4% 

Fats.9% 

Carbohydrates .74.1% 


2. “What kind of mattress is most sani¬ 
tary ?” 

Ans. —A moderately hard mattress, which 
may consist of hair, cotton, wool, excelsior, 
or other similar material. Feathers and soft 
mattresses are objectionable, as they are likely 
to overheat the body. 

3. “What food is best for a child of 
eleven months ? ” 

Ans .—Mother’s milk, with a small amount 
of liquid cereal food. 

10 . 503 . Instep.—L. M. B., Ohio: 

“Is there any way of developing or height¬ 
ening the instep?” 

Ans. —All exercises which develop the mus¬ 
cles of the feet will be helpful in this direc¬ 
tion. Walking on the toes, with the heels 
turned slightly outward, is the best exercise 
for this purpose. 

10 . 504 . Twitching of the Eye.— Mrs. 
R. M., Pennsylvania: 

1 . “What is the cause of frequent twitch - 
ings around the eye? What should be done?” 

Ans. —It may be due to weariness of the 
eye, or it may be a nervous disorder. An 
oculist should be consulted. Bathing the eye 


with very hot water often affords relief from 
this annoying difficulty. . 

2. “What can be done for rheumatism in 
the hands?” 

Ans .—Chronic rheumatism is a general dis¬ 
order. It is induced by autointoxication. 
Careful attention to diet and regulation of 
the bowels are essential. Meat, eggs, and 
ordinary milk should be avoided. Butter¬ 
milk and cottage cheese may be used in mod¬ 
eration, but milk may be wholly discarded 
without risk. The diet should consist of 
fruits, grains, and fresh vegetables. Fruits 
and fruit juices may be freely used with ad¬ 
vantage. Empty the bowels thoroughly every 
day by an enema of ordinary soap and water 
if necessary. The temperature of the water 
should be about 80° or less. The diet should 
be such as to keep the bowels regular. 

10 , 505 . Pain in the Side. —Mrs. W. F. L., 
Missouri: 

“What is the cause of pain in the left side, 
of several years' duration? This is accom¬ 
panied by nausea. Is it ulcer of the stom¬ 
ach ? In such cases do you advise an opera¬ 
tion? What diet and treatment would you 
suggest? ” 

Ans .—It is impossible to answer this ques¬ 
tion without further information, as you do 
not state the location of the pain. It is pos¬ 
sible that the pain is due to an ulcer, although 
pain from ulcer is more likely to be at the 
epigastrium, on the right side. In such cases 
an operation is sometimes necessary, although 
most cases of simple ulcer not of long stand¬ 
ing may be cured by proper diet and other 
measures. 
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There is no formula for the dietetic treat¬ 
ment of ulcer of the stomach, but in general 
the following course should be pursued. If 
the attack is acute, the stomach should be 
permitted to rest for a few days or until all 
pain ceases. Nutritive enemas may be ad¬ 
ministered in the meantime. A day or two 
after pain and vomiting have ceased, an ounce 
or two of frozen matted nuts may be given 
three or four times a day. After a few days, 
corn flakes with cream, granose flakes, and 
similar foods may be added. Flesh foods, 
condiments, and irritants of all sorts should 
be avoided. 

10,506. Grape Fruit—Regurgitation of 
Food—Catarrh of the Stomach—Normal 
Weight—Sterilized Butter—Mackintosh— 
Cold Morning Bath.—A. B. C., Virginia: 

1. “Please tell something about grape fruit? 
Is half of one eaten first thing at breakfast 
wholesome? If not, why not?” 

Ans .—The grape fruit is a very wholesome 
fruit, but those whose stomachs are very sen¬ 
sitive as a result of hyperacidity or gastritis, 
are likely to suffer from the acidity of grape 
fruit. 

2. “What effect would it have on a person 
troubled with excessive uric acid provided the 
person did not live on the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium diet?” 

Ans .—Fruits of all kinds do not counteract 
in the same degree the evil effects of uric 
acid. 

3. “What causes regurgitation of food? 
Is this an indication of catarrh of the stom¬ 
ach? What is the remedy?” 

Ans— Spasms or contraction of the stom¬ 
ach. Catarrh of the stomach may or may 
not be present. Great pains should be taken 
in eating to masticate the food very thorough 
ly. Irritating foods should be carefully avoid¬ 
ed; also drinking at meals. 

4. “If catarrh of the stomach is not ar¬ 
rested, will it develop into cancer of the stom- 
a.h?” 

Ans .—Cancer of the stomach frequently fol¬ 
lows catarrh. There is no doubt that gas¬ 
tritis is a very common cause of cancer. 

5. “How is cancer of the stomach diag¬ 
nosed? Does it always cause suffering?” 

Ans .—A positive diagnosis of cancer of 
the stomach is often impossible in the early 
stages of the disease. In the later stages, di¬ 
agnosis can generally be made, this disease 
being indicated by the presence of tumor, 
absence of acid in the gastric juice, loss of 
appetite, emaciation, and general decline. The 
same is generally accompanied by more or 


less pain, but this symptom may be absent. 

7. "Can sterilized dairy butter be obtained 
anywhere except at the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium ? ” 

Ans. —The best way to get sterilized but¬ 
ter is to make it yourself. Get the sweet 
cream, sterilize it, then churn it. 

8 . “Does the mackintosh you advise to be 
used over the heating compress come in 
ferent widths? What is its cost, and whe^ 
can it be obtained?” 

Ans. —You can get mackintosh at any dry- 
goods store, any size you wish. The cost is 
usually about nine cents a yard. 

9. “Following the cold plunge on winter 
mornings, I suffer from terrible stinging of 
the flesh, and the skin seems dry. Would 
you advise omitting the bath, or is there 
some ointment which will relieve this condi¬ 
tion?” 

Ans. —Apply vaseline freely before taking 
the bath. 

10.507. Shingles.—E. B. S., Massachu¬ 
setts: 

1. “What is the cause of the disease called 
shingles ? ” 

Ans. —A germ disorder. 

2. "In one of ordinary health, may it be 
occasioned by insufficient nutrition, lack of 
exercise, or living entirely on grain foods?” 

Ans. —Yes, through lowering of the gen¬ 
eral vital resistance. 

10.508. Nervousness.—I. L. S., Michigan: 

1 . “What is the cause of and cure for at¬ 
tacks of nervousness in one of fifty-two which 
last two or three weeks? The nervousness 
affects the entire body.” 

Ans. —The case is doubtless one of auto¬ 
intoxication. 

2. “Would a change of occupation be 
beneficial ? My present occupation is in¬ 
doors.” 

Ans. —The outdoor life will doubtless be 
of great service to you. 

10,50#; Nervous Prostration.—A. W., 

New York: 

“A woman of seventy-five, following an 
attack of nervous prostration, sciatica, and 
la grippe, is very weak and emaciated. Would 
rubbing with oil strengthen her?” 

Ans. —The case is doubtless one of chronic 
autointoxication. The patient is suffering 
from the effects of poisons absorbed front 
the colon. Rubbing would be beneficial. Rub¬ 
bing with oil is an advantage not because the 
oil is absorbed and utilized as food, but be¬ 
cause it facilitates the rubbing. 

10,510. Rheumatism in the Feet — 
Naiad Filter.—Mrs. R. G. W., California: 

1 . "Please advise treatment for a severe 
case of rheumatism in ;he feet” 
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/ins .— We infer that the rheumatism is 
chronic. If this is the case, see answer to 
No. 10,504, second part. In addition, apply 
fomentations or hot applications to the feet 
morning and night, or as often as necessary, 
and in the interval wear the heating com¬ 
press, which consists of a towel wrung very 
dry out of cold water, wrapped about the 
then covered with mackintosh and flan¬ 
nel so as to retain the heat. 

2. “Do you recommend the Naiad Filter?” 
Ans. —It is a thoroughly reliable apparatus. 

10 . 511 . Winchester’s Hypophosphite 
of Lime and Soda.— A. Q., New York: 

“What do you think of this remedy?” 

Ans .—We have made no use of the rem¬ 
edy. We have serious doubts whether it is 
of any value. 

10 . 512 . Chronic Colitis.—Mrs. N. I. K, 
Pennsylvania : 

1 . “What diet is best in chronic colitis?” 
Ans. —A diet consisting of fruits and fruit 

juices, cereals, berries, vegetables, and but¬ 
termilk, or better, a special preparation of 
milk resembling voghourt of Bulgaria. 

2. “How many meals should such a pa¬ 
tient eat daily?” 

Ans. —If the patient eats the proper amount 
of food, two meals are quite sufficient. 

3. “What fruits may he eat?” 

Ans. — Sweet fruits, very sweet oranges, 
baked sweet apples, berries. 

4. “Would corn-meal mush with cream be 
injurious?” 

Ans. —Cream is sometimes mischievous in 
such a case. Mush is not a very wholesome 
food. Dextrinizcd cereals, such as corn 
flakes, granose flakes, grancse biscuit, and 
simikr products, are preferable. 

5. “How about eating dates when the shell 
is removed?” 

Ans. —Dates are generally wholesome, but 
are sometimes dirty. 

6 . ‘"Would you recommend olive oil? How 
often, and how •~uch a day?” 

Ans. —For those who are fond of olive 
oil it is a wholesome food. A tablespoonful 
two or three times a day is sufficient. 

A “Would the yolk of hard-boiled eggs 
bF* advisable? ” 

Ans. —Yolks of hard-boiled eggs are much 
more easily digested than the whites and 
conduce to a gain in flesh. 

8 . “Should I wear the wet abdominal com¬ 
press at night?” 

Ans. —The abdominal bandage will doubt¬ 
less be found beneficial. 


9. “What causes pain in the region of the 
heart?” 

Ans. —The pain is most likely due to an 
irritability of the intercostal nerves. In this 
case the painful point is to be found between 
the ribs especially in the sternum near the 
axillary line and close to the spinal column. 

10. “What causes pain in the left arm, 
with numbness to the tip of the fingers?’ 

Ans. —It may be neuritis. 

11. “What general treatment would you 
recommend for severe headaches, abdominal 
pain and hysteria?” 

Ans. —The case is doubtless one of intes¬ 
tinal autointoxication. Meats, milk, and eggs 
should be avoided. The colon should' be 
emptied by a large soap and water enema 
daily. For the abdominal pain apply hot ap¬ 
plications and the abdominal bandage at night. 
Possibly the hot douche may be found help¬ 
ful. The hysteria will probably disappear 
with the improvement of the general health. 

12. “Is such a case curable at the age of 
forty, having always been in delicate health?” 

A ns. —Probably yes. 

10 , 513 . Circulation—Lungs.—J. A. F., 

Canada: 

1. “Am employed at sedentary work, and 
have poor circulation. When chilly, I have 
a tendency to hold my breath, and it seems 
an effort to begin to breathe again. Take 
half an hour’s walk night and morning; ex¬ 
ercise in gymnasium two nights weekly, and 
exercise every other morning,—all of which 
is insufficient to warm me up. For six 
months have been taking breathing exercises 
three times daily, lying on the back, taking 
seven full breaths, holding them eight sec¬ 
onds and exhaling slowly. Still I am unable 
to get any air into the upper part of my lungs, 
which causes soreness in the small of the 
back. In taking these exercises I raise the 
small of the back when inhaling. Is this 
correct? ” 

Ans. —It is quite possible that you are suf¬ 
fering from emphysema. In deep breathing 
the chest should be raised. This will natu¬ 
rally cause an elevation of the small of the 
back. 

2. “Would my lungs be flabby from con¬ 
tinual holding of the breath when chilly?” 

Ans. —No. 

3. “How may they be brought back to 
normal condition?” 

Ans. —By outdoor exercise, particularly 
rapid walking, rowing, and swimming. 

4. “What breathing exercises will increase 
lung expansion and promote health?” 

Ans. —Swimming is perhaps the best of all 
breathing exercises. Swimming movements 
may be executed by the arms with the breath- 
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ing exercises, care being taken to breathe in 
connection with the movements, which should 
be made rhythmatic while counting 1, 2, 3; 
1, 2, 3; etc. 

10,514. Capacity of the Stomach.—D. 

E. S., California: 

1. “In February Good Health you say 
that the ordinary stomach can not receive, 
at one time, the amount required tor twenty- 
four hours without overtaxing it. Ancient 
history says that the Persians, * when they 
were at the zenith of their power, ate but 
one meal a day. The one-meal-a-day plan, 
taken at noon, was successfully practiced by 
some eighty millions of people, the healthiest, 
wealthiest, and most intelligent nations of 
antiquity, for nearly a thousand years.’ Were 
lheir stomachs overtaxed?” 

Ans. —You are entirely right. Most sav¬ 
age tribes eat but one meal a day. Life may 
easily be sustained by one meal a day of simple 
food thoroughly masticated. The average 
civilized stomach, however, has materially de¬ 
teriorated. Its mobility, or muscular power, 
as well as its creative power, is greatly de¬ 
preciated, and for the majority of persons it 
is far better to divide the food between two 
meals, instead of taking it all at one meal. 

2. “Have we deteriorated in physical 
vigor? ” 

A ns .—Evidences of race deterioration are 
very marked in all civilized lands. 

3. “My wife, who is sixty-nine years old, 
for the past ten years has lived on one meal 
daily, with increased health and vigor. Which 
is normal, the one-meal plan or the two?" 

A ns. —Some persons, whose digestive proc¬ 
ess is very slow, can not eat more than one 
meal a day without injury, but such cases 
should not be taken as the law for everybody. 

10.516. Diet. —E. H. W., Massachusetts: 

1. “On a diet of malted nuts three times 
daily and nut and fig bromose and com flakes, 
would one necessarily experience a bloated 
feeling? " 

A ns. —No. Bloating is probably due to fer¬ 
mentation which is occasioned by the pres¬ 
ence of gas-forming germs. 

2. “What changes in diet would you sug¬ 
gest?” 

A ns .—It is quite possible that the difficulty 
is due to infection of the colon, and may be 
relieved by washing the colon out daily for 
a few days with soap and water at a tem¬ 
perature of 80°. 

10.517. Abdominal Bandage — Apple 
Juice —Water—Worms. —E. F., Missouri: 

1. “Is it injurious to wear the abdominal 
bandage nightly for months ? ” 


A ns. —No, not if proper care is taken to 
keep the skin and bandage clean. The band¬ 
age should be washed and boiled daily, and 
the surface to which it is applied, should be 
washed daily with soap, and rubbed with 
cold water. When these precautions are neg¬ 
lected, distressing and obstinate eruptions of 
the skin sometimes result from the long 
wearing of the moist abdominal band^fc 
These eruptions were formerly considered to 
be very beneficial, but this is an error. They 
are simply the result of infection of the skin 
from the accumulation of bacteria in the 
bandage, in which they grow with great 
rapidity under the stimulating influence of 
warmth and moisture. 

The long-continued use of the moist ab¬ 
dominal bandage is one of the best means 
of combating chronic congestion of the stom¬ 
ach, liver, bowels, and other viscera. It is 
an excellent remedy for chronic dyspepsia in 
all its forms, and is valuable as a means of 
relieving chronic constipation. It is also a 
valuable remedy for insomnia. 

2. “Can a 'hyper’ drink apple juice?” 

Ans. —Yes. A person suffering from hy- 

perhydrochloria, or excessive formation of 
acid in the stomach, may use fruit juice of 
any sort in moderation, unless there exists 
at the same time an abnormally sensitive or 
inflamed condition of the mucous membrane. 
When this condition exists, organic acids are 
not well tolerated, and fruit juices containing 
acids must be avoided. However, even in 
such cases, the juice of sweet apples may 
generally be taken in small quantities without 
ill effect. 

3. “ Are the small white bugs found in 
water injurious?” 

Ans .—If not positively dangerous, they are at 
least hprribly repulsive. Water containing liv- 
iug .forms of any sort should be first filtered, 
and then boiled before using. It is impor¬ 
tant that water should be filtered before boil¬ 
ing, as otherwise the germs and animalcule 
are dissolved by the heat, and the water be¬ 
comes a broth of abominable things. 

4. “What is the test for water?” 

Ans .—About the only safe test for wa^r 
is the biological test This can be made 
only in a well-equipped laboratory, and con¬ 
sists in a careful examination of water for 
germs by making a culture and studying the 
character of the germs which it contains. 
There is no simple test that can be re¬ 
lied upon. The only safe plan is to boil 
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the water for at least five minutes. This 
should always be done when the water is 
not known to be derived from a perfectly safe 
source. Boiled water is always safe. 

In traveling, the writer relies largely upon 
oranges and other fruits as a source of liquid 
food, and frequently carries in his pocket a 
bottle of boiled water so as to be wholly 
/ed from any anxiety on the water ques¬ 
tion, which is certainly at the present time 
one of the most important with which sani¬ 
tarians have to deal. 

5. “What is the cause of and treatment for 
worms?” 

Ans. —Worms and other intestinal parasites 
are derived from the food. Some of them, 
as the different varieties of tapeworm, are 
derived from flesh foods, particularly beef 
and pork, beef more frequently than pork. 
Most parasitic worms, however, are derived 
from vegetable foods, and are traceable to 
such raw foods as celery, lettuce, radishes, 
strawberries, parsley, and other products of 
the vegetable garden which are commonly 
eaten raw. The use of light soil and barn¬ 
yard manure for fertilizing purposes, espe¬ 
cially as a top dressing, which is very com¬ 


mon in vegetable gardens, unquestionably pro¬ 
vides a ready means for contamination. 

MetchnikofF, the famous savant of the Pas¬ 
teur laboratory, has definitely shown the con¬ 
nection between raw foodstuffs and intesti¬ 
nal parasites, and has called attention to the 
fact that many cases of appendicitis are due 
to infection through the agency of intestinal 
worms. All foods eaten raw should be first 
thoroughly washed, then dipped in boiling 
water for a few seconds so as to destroy the 
eggs or embryos of parasites which may be 
clinging to them. The best plan, of course, 
is to make sure that foods are obtained from 
sources which insure against contamination. 
This plan is not always practicable. 

10,518. Pain in the Shoulder—Warts— 
Sour Milk Enema.—Mrs. R. M. W., In¬ 
diana : 

1. “What is the cause of continuous pain 
in the left shoulder, side, and arm?” 

Ans .—This symptom is generally due to 
indigestion. In such cases, there is to be 
found in connection with it pain at the pit 
of the stomach and between the shoulder 
blades. Sometimes, however, the cause may 
be a diseased condition of the heart. Every 
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person suffering in this way should have a 
careful medical examination, so that the cause 
may be ascertained, and, if possible, removed. 

2. "How can a wart be removed from the 
head?” 

Ans. —The best method of dealing with a 
wart is to have it snipped off by a surgeon. 
A simple remedy which one may employ him¬ 
self is to apply glacial acetic acid. Moisten 
the end of a toothpick in the glacial acetic 
acid and nvitk this rub the end of the wart 
until it is moistened. Repeat this daily until 
the wart disappears. 

3. “Is there any objection to using the 
whey’from sour milk as an enema?” 

A ns. —Sour whey may prove very beneficial 
as a remedy in cases of membranous colitis. 

10,519. Catarrh.—M. A. S., Nebraska: 

"What proportion of salt and soda to the 
quart of water should be used as a solution 
for nasal catarrh ? ” 

Ans, —One teaspoonful of each is a good 
proportion. 

10.540. Cottonseed Oil—Swift’s Jewel 
Compound.—M. C. J., Vermont: 

1. "Is it possible to get refined cottonseed 
oil like that in cottolene? Where, and at 
what price?” 

Ans. —We have no information in refer¬ 
ence to the constituents of cottolene. We 
make no use of cottonseed oil, and hence 
are not acquainted with the manufacture of 
this article. The information you desire may 
possibly be obtained from any wholesale drug¬ 
gist. 

2. “Do you know of a similar compound 
without lard?” 

Ans .—No. 

3. “What about Swift’s Jewel Compound?” 

Ans .—We know nothing about this com¬ 
pound. 

10.541. Varicocele.—C. F. L., Texas: 

“What is the best and most permanent cure 

for varicocele?” 

Ans. — An operation for removal of the 
diseased veins is the only proper remedy. 
This operation is perfectly safe when done 
by a skilled surgeon with antiseptic precau¬ 
tions. 

10.542. Throat Trouble.—B. J., Iowa: 

“Following attacks of sore throat and ton- 

silitis, I am troubled with hoarseness of the 
throat—so much so as to hinder common 
conversation. What is the trouble? Advise 
treatment." 

Ans. —It would be impossible to say what 
is the nature of your difficulty without a per¬ 
sonal examination. The hoarseness may be 
caused by chronic inflammation, a tumor, 


ulceration, tuberculosis, and various other 
conditions. You should at once consult a 
physician competent to make a laryngoscopic 
examination. Such a condition is always suf¬ 
ficiently serious to demand immediate atten¬ 
tion. 

10.543. Exophthalmic Goiter.—L. W. 

B., Iowa: 

“A young man of twenty-one is in a weaP 
cncd condition from exophthalmic goiter, 
part of which was removed, without any im¬ 
provement. Do you know of any reliable pub¬ 
lications on this disease? Advise treatment.” 

Ans. —All standard works on surgery treat 
of exophthalmic goiter. It is probable in this 
case that another surgical operation is re¬ 
quired, either removal of an additional por¬ 
tion of the gland, or ligation of the arteries. 
The services of a competent surgeon are re¬ 
quired. 

10.544. Paralysis — Constipation—Ap¬ 
petite.—S. N. G., Illinois: 

1. “What is the best diet for a case of 
paralysis of three years’ standing? The pa¬ 
tient is seventy-two years old and has been 
bedridden for eleven months.” 

Ans. —All meats should be avoided. Eggs 
should be used sparingly, if at all. It is bet¬ 
ter to discard eggs altogether, or at least 
to eat only the yolks. Avoid sweet or raw 
milk. Buttermilk may be used in modera¬ 
tion. A low'-proteid diet is especially im¬ 
portant; that is, albumin and allied sub¬ 
stances should be taken in very small quan¬ 
tities. The patient should take pains to chew 
thoroughly, to eat sparingly, and should eat 
freely of fruits and such fresh vegetables as 
spinach, purees of peas, beans, and potatoes. 

2. “Suggest treatment for constipation in 
this case.” 

.d;u--rhe free use of fruits and vegetables 
will tend to relieve the constipation. Addi¬ 
tional measures may be required, such as 
the free use of such laxative foods as fruit 
acids, honey, malt honey or meltose, and 
granose flakes or biscuit. 

3. “What causes dizziness in turning from 
side to side?” 

Ans. —Disturbance of the cerebral centers 
which control equilibrium. ^ 

4. “The patient has a ravenous appetite. 
What do you think of well-cooked porridge 
in this case?” 

Ans. —-While not generally to be commend¬ 
ed, the diet suggested might serve a useful 
purpose in this individual case. The por¬ 
ridge should be well cooked, and a small 
amount of rich cream or butter should be 
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added to it. Salt should bo omitted, and 
food should be given in small quantities at 
frequent intervals, instead of in large quan¬ 
tities, so as to avoid overdistension of the 
stomach. Not more than a pint and a half 
or two pints should be taken at one time. 

10,545. Parched Corn — Stomach 
Trouble—Toast—Fruits.—S. F. T., New 

York: 

1 . "My employment is sedentary. For 
lunch for two months I have been eating a 
small handful of well-parched corn and a 
slice of bread and butter. If it proves sat¬ 
isfactory, should I continue this diet?” 

Ans .—It would be well to add apples, or¬ 
anges, berries, or some other good fruit to 
the lunch bill of fare. 

2 . “Can not whole-wheat grain be treated 
in a similar manner, and would it be prefer¬ 
able?” 

Ans. —Yes. • 

3 . “What is the cause of uric acid in the 
blood? Is it caused alone by a flesh diet?” 

Ans .—The cause may be deficient oxidation, 
or burning, of certain waste elements. Uric 
acid may be present in certain diseases in 
which the spleen is enlarged, even when meat 
is not eaten, because of the extensive de¬ 
struction of blood cells. 


4 . “Does gas in the stomach and flatulency 
indicate disease?” 

Ans. —Yes, the condition named is abnormal. 

5 . "Is bread thoroughly toasted in the oven 
a good article for breakfast with milk?” 

Ans .—Toasted bread is a wholesome food; 
in fact, raised bread should always be thor¬ 
oughly toasted before eating, as the ordinary 
process of baking does not sufficiently cook 
the interior of the loaf. Milk is apparently 
wholesome for many people, but a large num¬ 
ber of persons are injured by it. The writer 
has serious doubts whether, on the whole, 
cow's milk might not be advantageously dis¬ 
carded from the human dietary. Certainly 
there are many persons who can not take it 
without considerable injury. Dr. Combe, an 
eminent European physician, recognizes such 
persons as suffering from caseous dyspepsia, 
but this class is so large, constituting about 
one-half of all invalids, the question naturally 
arises whether all persons are not more or 
less damaged by the use of cow’s milk, al¬ 
though they may be for a long time uncon¬ 
scious of the fact. 

Fruits and fresh vegetables, as potatoes, 
spinach, etc., sterilized cow’s butter, and nuts 
will be wholesome additions to the breakfast 
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bill of fare. The food should be varied in 
character, although it is well to limit the 
number of kinds at each meal. The food 
should vary day by day, and care should also 
be taken to obtain the necessary salts to 
maintain the alkalinity of the blood, by the 
free use of fruits, fruit juices, or fresh vege¬ 
tables. 

6 . <r Do you recommend a liberal use of 
stewed dried fruits, such as prunes, apples, 
peaches, etc. ? ” 

Arts. —Yes. Such fruit should be thorough¬ 
ly cooked and well masticated. 

7. “Is the use of phosphate of soda in¬ 
jurious in a case of constipation?” 

Ans .—The habitual use of this substance 
or of any other drug can not be recom¬ 
mended. The bowels need regulating by 
proper attention to diet 

10,546. Nightmare — Poor Circulation. 

—L. D. G. f Wisconsin: 

1. “What is the cause of nightmare?” 

Ans .—Disturbance of the brain from indi¬ 
gestion. 

2. “Why should one feel dizzy after meals? 
What will relieve this condition?” 

Ans .—Overdistension of the abdominal 
blood-vessels, so that an excess of blood is 
diverted from the general circulation. The 
result is insufficient blood supply to the brain. 
The remedy is to maintain a horizontal po¬ 
sition for half an hour or an hour after 
eating. This suggestion will be found highly 
beneficial by most persons suffering from gas¬ 
tric disorders. It is better often to lie upon 
the face, inclined toward the right side. 
Some people find it advantageous to lie across 
a small hard pillow. The pressure of this 
against the abdomen prevents overfilling of 
the abdominal vessels. 

3 . “Is there any home treatment for slow 
circulation? ” 

Ans .—We are not certain that we under¬ 
stand what our correspondent means by a 
slow circulation. Probably, however, this 
term is intended to express a condition of 
coldness of the hands and feet. If this is 
true, the cause is probably vasomotor disturb¬ 
ance arising from irritation of the stomach 
and bowels. It is possible also that the cause 
may be the absorption of poisons from the 
colon, or intestinal autointoxication. This is 
a very common cause of cold hands and 
feet, a condition wrongly attributed to slow 
circulation. The real cause is spasm of the 
vessels of the extremities and an excessive 
accumulation of blood in the abdomen. Sev¬ 


eral measures are serviceable in this condi¬ 
tion, which may be briefly mentioned: 

1. A firm bandage applied across the lower 
abdomen is especially valuable in cases in 
which the abdominal walls have relaxed. 

2. Low-proteid diet, especially the disuse 
of flesh foods of all kinds, the sparing use 
of eggs and milk. This will limit the amount 
of toxins developed from the putrefaction 
in the colon of the undigested remnants of 
proteid foodstuffs. 

3. Lying horizontal for half an hour or 
an hour after eating. It is better to lie on 
the face. This prevents the diversion of an 
excess of blood into the abdomen. 

4. Vigorous rubbing of the extremities 
with cold water for a few seconds in the 
morning. 

5. Warm clothing of the extremities. 

6 . Daily moderate ex^cise in the open 
air, and improving the general health in every 
possible way. 

7. The moist abdominal bandage worn at 
night is an excellent means of relieving gas¬ 
tric and intestinal irritation. 

8 . Special attention must be given to the 
thorough mastication of the food, and to the 
avoidance of unwholesome articles of food. 
A natural dietary, consisting of fruits, grains, 
and nuts, will be found especially advanta¬ 
geous. 

4. “What is the best diet for one who has 
only seventy-five per cent starch digestion 
and not enough hydrochloric acid?” 

Ans .—The conditions named constitute a 
very unusual combination, as the starch di¬ 
gestion is almost always especially good in 
cases in which there is a deficiency of hy¬ 
drochloric acid. If this condition really 
exists, of which there is certainly room for 
doubt, the indication would be a great depre¬ 
ciation of digestive activity, not only in the 
stomach, but in the intestine as well, and 
probably involving the pancreas. The relief 
of such a condition requires the most thor¬ 
oughgoing measures for the reinstatement of 
the general health, as well as the relief of 
local conditions. The outdoor life and a 
thorough course of tonic treatment is certainly 
indicated. A cure could not be expected i£ 
such a case from dietetic measures alone. 
The best results will probably be attained in 
such a case from the use of well-prepared 
dextrinized cereals, such as well-toasted corn 
flakes, thoroughly toasted bread, browned rice, 
toasted rice flakes, a very moderate amount 
of cream and butter. Possibly buttermilk 
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might prove serviceable, but it should not be 
taken in large amount in connection with 
solid foods. Well-baked potatoes, spinach, 
and well-ripened or thoroughly cooked fruits 
should constitute an essential part of the 
dietary. Even though the starch may not 
be completely digested, the undigested rem¬ 
nants will do no particular harm. If the 
meats, eggs, and other highly proteid sub¬ 
stances are substituted for the starch, these 
also will be digested only in part, and the 
remnant will be converted into highly poison¬ 
ous substances through putrefaction in the 
colon. Thus great harm will be done. The 
products of starch fermentation do little or 
no harm in the alimentary canal. In fact, 
they are to some degree beneficial by pre¬ 
venting putrefactive processes. This is an 
important difference between the carbohydrate 
and the proteid elements of food. 

10.547. Appendicitis.— Mrs. J. L. T., 
Texas: 

“Is continual soreness in the right side and 
hip an indication of appendicitis?” 

Ans. —Not necessarily, but it is a condition 
which should lead to careful investigation by 
a competent physician. 

10.548. Use of the Diaphragm—Vege¬ 
table Diet—Sugar—Churning Milk—Eggs 
—Lard—Indoor Life.—N. V. M., Georgia: 

1 . “What is the chief use of the diaphragm 
in breathing—to empty the lungs or to fill 
them? If the former, what muscles fill the 
lungs?” 

Ans. —The diaphragm is the chief breathing 
muscle, and is important also as an aid to 
the circulation of the blood. As the dia¬ 
phragm contracts, it moves in a downward 
direction, thus increasing the size of the 
chest cavity and drawing in air. At the same 
time, this powerful muscle compresses the 
liver, stomach and other organs which lie 
beneath it, thus diminishing the size of the 
abdominal cavity and forcing out of it a 
portion of the venous blood which tends to 
accumulate in this portion of the body. Thus 
it is a sort of double-acting pump. When it 
fills the lungs, it empties the abdomen, and 
its service in thus aiding the circulation of 
tne blood is almost as great as that which it 
renders in supplying air to the body. 

2. “If horses can make powerful muscles 
from a vegetable diet, can not man do the 
same? 99 

Ans. —Certainly he can, but it should be re¬ 
membered that man’s stomach differs from 
that of the horse, and that his digestive or¬ 


gans are adapted to a different class of vege¬ 
tables. From a dietetic standpoint, there are 
three classes of vegetable products: ( 1 ) Fruits, 
including nuts, which generally consist of a 
fleshy pulp connected with the seed of the 
plant, and rich in highly nutritive sugars, 
acids, or fats. (2) Seeds of grasslike plants, 
which are rich in starch, and contain a con¬ 
siderable amount of proteid, and but little or 
no fat or sugar. (3) Other portions of plants 
which are not associated with the seed, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of roots or underground stems, 
and, in a few instances, of the buds, flowers, 
leaves, and stems. Man’s digestive organs 
are adapted to the first two classes of vege¬ 
tables named. This fact is clearly stated in 
the first chapters of Genesis, which contain 
an account of the creation of man. Even 
those who do not admit the divine authority 
of this statement, must be compelled to rec¬ 
ognize the fact of the extreme antiquity of 
the statement, and the evidence thereby af¬ 
forded that this belief existed among those 
who lived in the most ancient times. 

3. “If sugar interferes with the digestion 
of a dog, does this prove that it will inter¬ 
fere with the digestion of man?” 

Ans .—The experiments made upon the dog 
have been repeated upon men, and the re¬ 
sults have been found to be the same. Be¬ 
sides, clinical experience shows beyond any 
question that cane-sugar, taken in more than 
very small quantities, and especially when 
taken in concentrated form, is highly inju¬ 
rious. 

4. “Some countrywomen pour hot water 
into their churns to make the butter come 
quicker. This makes the white butter gen¬ 
erally considered inferior, but is it not really 
emulsified to some extent, and hence more 
wholesome than yellow butter made by a 
slower process ? ” 

Ans .—Boiling water will coagulate the lac- 
to-albumin of milk, and this is doubtless the 
cause for the changing of color referred to. 
The amount of fat emulsified can not be suf¬ 
ficiently great to make any particular differ¬ 
ence. 

5. “Suppose we admit for a moment that 
the flesh of vegetable-eating animals is whole¬ 
some; would the flesh of a meat-eating ani¬ 
mal fed on a vegetable diet all its life be 
wholesome? ” 

Ans .—In the strict sense of the word, the 
flesh of no animal is wholesome. However, 
there can be no doubt that the flesh of a 
carnivorous animal always fed on vegetable 
food, would be at least as wholesome as that 
of a hog fattened in the ordinary way. 
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6 . “Since food inusi be converted into 
chyle before it becomes blood, will not a very 
little milk aid in the digestion of starchy 
foods f " 

A ns .—Chyle and milk are very different 
in composition and character. There is no 
basis for the reasoning of our correspondent, 
but it is important that we should remember 
that questions of physiology must be settled 
by experiment and experience, not a priori 
reasoning. It may be said, however, that 
milk has the effect to lessen the formation 
of gastric acid, and hence in cases in which 
an excess of acid interferes with the diges¬ 
tion of starch, the free use of milk might 
have the effect to aid starch digestion by 
lessening the formation of gastric acid. 

7. “Since eggs are the product of a flesh¬ 
eating animal, are they not poisonous to the 
blood, and will they not furnish the pabulum 
for cancerous and other disease-producing 
germs? ” 

Ans —Eggs are certainly not by any means 
a typical food. Experiments made by Combe 
and (»iher European investigators have shown 
that the use of eggs encourages the forma¬ 
tion of poisons in the intestine, by promoting 
putrefaction and the growth of poison-form¬ 
ing germs. The free use of eggs is un¬ 
questionably harmful, and it is more than 
probable that the human race would be bet¬ 
ter off for an entire disuse of eggs, along 
with meat and other animal products. There 
is no possible proof that eggs encourage the 
development of cancer; but it can not be 
denied that anything which deteriorates the 
bodily health and thus lowers vital resistance, 
must encourage malignant disease and other 
maladies. 

8 . "If heat will kill bacteria, is not a 
hard-boiled egg more wholesome than a 
soft-boiled < me f " 

A ns .— V -\s, sp. far as germs are concerned, 
but the chief danger from eggs is not the germs 
which they contain, unless they are stale, in 
which case the odor and flavor ought to be 
a sufficient warning against their use. Even 
boiling will not render stale eggs wholesome. 
The chief objection to the use of hard-boiled 
eggs is the fact that hard boiling renders 
the albumen of the egg very difficult of di¬ 
gestion, so that fragments of the undigested 
albumen find their way into the colon, and 
there furnish food for putrefactive bacteria 
and various disease-producing germs, thus 
leading to autointoxication. 

9. "Is it true that pure lard fat has none 
of the hog or pork qualities, and is not 
more injurious than butter? ” 


Ans .—It is difficult to conceive such a thing 
as "pure” lard fat. Steam refined lard may 
be free from living germs, but many impuri¬ 
ties must cling to the product being dissolved 
in the oils. Combe and others have shown 
that animal fats are much more difficult of 
digestion than vegetable fats, and that they 
encourage autointoxication. This is true 
even of butter, but less true than of other 
animal fats. 

10. "A man of eighty saws and splits all 
the wood for a family of seven. He eats 
heartily and sleeps ‘like a log/ Has reared 
thirteen children, all but one healthy like the 
father, eating three ‘square’ meals a day. 
Their small children are fed on pork, saus¬ 
age, coffee, and such like food. All the older 
ones are inveterate users of tobacco. Does 
not such a case seem to smash some of our 
hygienic theories ? u 

Ans .—Certainly not. The fact that a few 
persons usually enjoy good health for a short 
time or even for a long time while violating 
the laws of health in the use of poisons and 
indulgence in other bad habits, can not off¬ 
set the well-recognized fact that hundreds 
and thousands of persons are constantly seen 
suffering from disease and premature death 
as the result of these infractions of physio¬ 
logic law. The fact that Captain Webb was 
able to swim across the English Channel 
does not prove that it is safe for other men 
to undertake the same thing. Captain Webb 
was uncommonly strong and enduring, but 
even he overestimated his strength and his 
endurance, for he met his death in an at¬ 
tempt to swim the Niagara Rapids, just as 
hundreds and thousands of other men are 
doing in their defiance of the laws of health 
through the use of tobacco and alcohol. All 
that is proved by our correspondent’s argu¬ 
ment is that some persons are uncommonly 
hardy and enduring. 

*£ "It takes about ten years for a person 
reared on a farm to become accustomed to 
sedentary habits. Would it be better for pro¬ 
fessional men to be accustomed to indoor life 
from their youth up ? ” 

Ans. —No. Such persons never attain the 
full measure of vigor and endurance to which 
they are by hereditary endowment entitled. 
The man .who has an opportunity to spend® 
liis boyhood in an outdoor life lays in a stock 
of vitality and resistance which often enables 
him to endure for many years gross infrac¬ 
tions of the laws of health. Most of the 
men who are recognized as prodigies of work¬ 
ing ability in the business world, spent their 
boyhood in the open air. 
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1 <>*549* Paralysis — Obesity. — Mrs. W. 
H. B., Illinois: 

1. “What is the cause of paralysis, and 
the premonitory symptoms ? ” 

A ns. —There are many forms of paralysis. 
Most cases of paralysis are due to the effects 
of poisons in damaging nerve tissue. The 
paralyses which occur in young or middle- 
aged persons are generally due to acute poi¬ 
soning, the result of acute germ infections 
of various sorts. Such are the paralyses which 
follow typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fe¬ 
ver, and meningitis. The paralyses which oc¬ 
cur in old persons are due to chronic intes¬ 
tinal autointoxication; that is, to the absorp¬ 
tion of poisons formed in the alimentary 
canal, and chiefly in the colon. These poi¬ 
sons are produced by germs which are fed 
by the undigested remnants of foods which 
accumulate in the colon. These poisons are 
formed in greatest abundance when flesh 
foods are freely used, as the poison-produ¬ 
cing germs thrive most luxuriantly and pro¬ 
duce the most virulent poisons on a diet of 
flesh. Eggs, especially the whites of eggs, 
and sometimes the curds of cow's milk, also 
encourage the growth of these deadly organ¬ 
isms. The poisons produced by these germs, 
generally known as anaerobes, because they 
grow best when excluded from the air, have 
been shown by Metchnikoff, Voix, and oth¬ 
ers to be the cause of degenerative changes 
in the blood-vessels of the brain, liver, kid¬ 
neys, and other important vital organs. Un¬ 
der their influence the walls of the blood¬ 
vessels become brittle, and this leads to rup¬ 
ture of the vessels at some weak point when 
tile blood-pressure is increased. The paralysis 
which follows apoplexy, the most common of 
all forms, is believed by Metchnikoff to be 
almost always due to the poisons formed in 
the manner indicated. 

The premonitory symptoms may be easily 
discovered by a physician, but are not always 
evident to the patient or his friends. The 
most important of these is increase of blood- 
pressure. This can sometimes be recognized 
by examination of the pulse, but more often 
it can be detected only by means of measur- 
the pulse pressure with an instrument 
especially designed for the purpose. The or¬ 
dinary pulse pressure is 90 to 140. In a per¬ 
son liable to apoplexy, the pulse pressure may 
be found at 300 or more, or two or three 
times the normal. Not infrequently, the ap¬ 
proach of apoplexy is indicated by insomnia, 
giddiness, a change in character or disposi¬ 


tion, nervousness, depression, and by the hard¬ 
ening of die arteries, which may be felt in 
the radial artery of the wrist, and often in 
other arteries. Not infrequently, however, 
changes take place in the arteries of the brain 
without corresponding changes in the arteries 
of the extremities. 

2. “What is the cause of obesity? Is it 
not a form of disease?” 

A ns. —Deficiency of oxidation of fat. Obe¬ 
sity is recognized as a disorder of metabolism. 
Of course, it is possible a person may be 
overfat simply because he eats excessive 
amounts of food. Such cases are easily cu¬ 
rable, as it is only necessary to restrain the 
appetite or to increase the amount of daily 
exercise to effect a cure; but in certain cases 
the tendency to obesity is so inveterate that 
simple regulation of the diet and exercise is 
not sufficient to restore the patient to nor¬ 
mal proportions. Hydrotherapy, especially 
cool baths and massage, combined with care¬ 
ful regulation of diet and exercise, are re¬ 
quired for a radical cure. 

10,551. Diet in Constipation and Dys¬ 
pepsia.—G. H. R., District of Columbia: 

1 . “I have been troubled with constipation 
and dyspepsia for over twenty years, and am 
very nervous. Memory and mental powers 
have been considerably weakened. Have ex¬ 
perienced pain in my left shoulder, keeping 
me awake much at night. Have been using 
health foods, and living on two meals a day. 
Have a light lunch at noon and rather heavy 
dinner at six. I have experienced slight 
pains in the heart. I fasted four days and 
felt much benefited. I suspect uric acid poi¬ 
soning. What diet and treatment would you 
advise? M 

Arts .—It is evident that you have been suf¬ 
fering front autointoxication. The heavy 
dinner at night is objectionable. The largest 
meal should be taken in the middle of the 
day. The evening meal should be light, and 
should consist of foods which are easily di¬ 
gestible. Pastry, ices, tea, coffee, meats, and 
all foods difficult of digestion should be 
avoided. Fruits, rice, cereal flakes, and other 
simple preparations should constitute the eve¬ 
ning bill of fare. 

2. “Does malted nuts, and especially pro- 
tosc, contain uric acid?" 

A ns. —No. It is true that nuts, as well 
as all other seeds, contain minute quantities 
of uric acid, but in the making of protose 
and malted nuts, the small amount contained 
in the original substances is removed by the 
process of manufracture. A careful examina¬ 
tion of protose and malted nuts by one of 
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the most skilled chemists in the country shows 
that they are free from uric acid. 

10 , 552 . To Increase Weight.—H. R. S., 

Canada: 

“Why should a young man of twenty-one, 
five feet five inches tall, not gain in weight, 
with present weight at 115 pounds? He is 
physically weak, although he has never been 
ill. He does not use tobacco, liquor, tea, 
coffee, or meat." 

A ns. —Probably because he is not taking a 
sufficient amount of food, or possibly because 
he is suffering from indigestion and lack of 
assimilation. A more detailed account of 
the diet and habits of life will be necessary 
to enable us to make a proper diagnosis. The 
average person requires about two thousand 
calories of food; that is, an amount of food 
which, when burned, would raise four tons 
of water one degree in temperature. This 
amount of heat will be generated by the burn¬ 
ing of two candles constantly for twenty-four 
hours, or by the combustion of half a pound 
of butter, or two-thirds of a pint of kerosene 
oil. 

10 , 554 . Exercise — Diet.—A. H. F., 

Louisiana: 

1 . “Do you consider a two and one-half 
mile walk before breakfast and the same at 
night after supper, with a mile during the 
day, sufficient to keep one in perfect health 
whose occupation is sedentary, and from 
eight o'clock A. M. to eight P. M. ?" 

Ans. —No. According to the best English 
authorities the average man requires exercise 
equivalent to walking nine miles daily. How¬ 
ever, the amount of work done in walking 
a given distance may be very greatly increased 
by quickening the pace. For example, by 
running two and a half miles, or walking 
very rapidly, the amount of work accom¬ 
plished in traveling a distance may be more 
than doubled. It must also be remembered 
that the evil effects of exhausting sedentary 
work can not be antidoted by the addition of 
physical work. Exercise requires the toning 
up of the nervous system as well as the 
muscles. The nerve centers are exhausted 
by twelve hours of incessant labor, certainly 
a very great excess, and one can hardly hope 
to profit very greatly by adding to this ex¬ 
cessive work a still further expenditure of 
energy, even in the open air. The hours of 
sedentary labor should be shortened. One 
can not atone for excessive mental work by 
muscular work. Health is to be maintained 
only by the proper adjustment of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of exercise. 


2. “Should one avoid sweets on account 
of liver trouble? In such a case would it 
be advisable to eat cooked fruits sweetened 
with honey?" 

Atts. —Cane-sugar should be avoided, not 
only on account of the liver, but also on ac¬ 
count of the stomach, and for other reasons. 
Sour fruits may be sweetened by the addition 
of sweet fruits. Honey is preferable to cane- 
sugar, but its flavor prevents its general use 
as a sweetening agent. 

3. “Which are more healthful—cooked or 
raw apples ? ” 

Ans. —Both are entirely wholesome, pro¬ 
vided the cooking is well done and the raw 
apples are thoroughly ripe. 

4. “Would a ten-mile bicycle ride in the 
morning be better than so much walking?” 

Ans. —No. The amount of exercise done 
in a ten-mile bicycle ride is only equivalent 
to the amount of work done in walking two 
and a half miles. 

10,555. Fruit Juices and Buttermilk— 
Fats,—B. E. E., Massachusetts: 

1. “You recommend drinking freely of 
fruit juices and buttermilk. When should 
they be taken—at meals or between meals?” 

Ans. —This depends upon the amount taken. 
A small amount, as for example a glassful 
of fruit juice or milk, may be taken with a 
meal; but if large quantities are to be used, 
they should be taken at a separate meal when 
solid food is not taken. 

2. “At what temperature are fats rendered 
indigestible? ” 

Ans. —At a temperature which is sufficient 
to burn or decompose them, which is about 
300°. 

3. “Is butter as indigestible at a high tem¬ 
perature as other fats?" 

Ans. —Yes. 

4. “Is a moderate amount of butter in 
cooking injurious? Is it at all injurious if 
added on the removal of food from the fire, 
as in seasoning vegetables ? ” 

Ans. —When butter is used for seasoning 
foods, it should not be cooked in, but should 
be added after the cooking is completed, and 
the temperature is reduced. Butter lessens 
the secretion of hydrochloric acid, and en¬ 
courages autointoxication. It is neverthele^ 
much more digestible than other animal fats, 
though much less digestible than vegetable 
fats. Persons whose stomachs form an ex¬ 
cess of gastric acid may take a considerable 
amount of cream without great difficulty, and 
often with great benefit. But persons whose 
stomachs produce a deficiency of gastric acid, 
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suffer from indigestion usually manifested by 
biliousness when butter is used at all freely. 

10.557. Asthma.—J. H. K., Michigan: 

1. “What is the cause of and cure for 
asthma ? ” 

Atis .—Asthma is a symptom which may 
be caused by various conditions. A very 
common cause, and perhaps the most com¬ 
mon of all causes, is intestinal autointoxica¬ 
tion; that is, general poisoning due to the 
putrefaction in the colon of undigested rem¬ 
nants of foodstuffs, particularly of flesh foods, 
eggs, and the undigested parts of cow’s milk. 

2 . “What can be done in case of tubercu¬ 
losis ?” 

Ans .—The outdoor life, proper feeding, and 
tonic baths will generally effect a cure in in¬ 
cipient cases. Advanced cases rarely recover 
under any method of treatment, but life may 
often be prolonged by the measures suggested. 

3 . “What will relieve a case of asthma?” 

Ans .—The cause must be sought and re¬ 
moved. The correction of the diet and an 
outdoor life will generally effect a cure of 
this disease. 

10.558. Rheumatism.—E. L. H., Ohio: 

“Following two attacks of grippe, I am 

troubled with soreness in wrists and feet. 
The pain is very severe at night. Is this 
rheumatism, and what will relieve it?” 

Ans .—The symptoms referred to are doubt¬ 
less the result of the infection with the in¬ 
fluenza germ. Evidently the body has not 
been able to eliminate the poisons produced 
by the invading germs. The symptoms may 
possibly be due to colon infections. This is 
often indicated by the presence of mucus and 
membranes in the stools. The relief of this 
condition requires the disuse of meats of all 
kinds, and sometimes cow’s milk must be 
discarded. The pain is likely to be relieved 
by a short hot bath just before retiring. The 
colon should be emptied daily by means of 
an enema, if necessary, employing soap and 
water at a temperature of 80 ° or less. 

10.559. Bread—Fomentations.—G. F. B., 

Texas: 

1. “Would you recommend graham and 
corn bread in a case of catarrh of the stom¬ 
ach and bowels?” 

& Ans .—Fermented breads should be discard¬ 
ed. Zwieback and dextrinized cereals are to 
be preferred to ordinary bread. 

2 . “Are daily fomentations good for sore¬ 
ness of the stomach?” 

Ans. —Yes. 

3 . “What general outline should one fol¬ 
low who has nervous prostration?” 


Ans. —This depends upon the cause of the 
nervous prostration. The cause should be 
ascertained and removed. In most cases, so- 
called nervous exhaustion is the result of 
autointoxication,—general poisoning through 
the putrefaction of undigested remains of 
food substances in the colon. Meats, fish, 
shellfish, and eggs are especially likely to give 
rise to these poisons, as they encourage the 
growth of the poison-forming bacteria. The 
adoption of a natural dietary, the daily use 
of tonic baths, the daily use of very short 
cold baths, with an outdoor life and the 
avoidance of bad habits, will generally effect 
a cure. Bad cases require a special course 
of treatment and training. 

10.560. Epileptic Fits.— J. C, Canada: 

“What diet and mode of living should one 

follow who is troubled with epileptic fits?” 

Ans. —The patient should live an outdoor 
life, should take a large amount of muscular 
exercise, sufficient to produce weariness. The 
superintendent of a large colony for epilep¬ 
tics in New York reports that he finds the 
exercise of hoeing extremely good in cases 
of this sort. He says the epileptic works 
the fits off through the hoe. Experience has 
shown that diet has a very great influence 
in these cases. All physicians of experience 
condemn the use of meats in all forms in 
these cases, and the writer’s personal expe¬ 
rience leads him also to condemn eggs and 
ordinary milk. If milk is used at all, it 
should be in the form of buttermilk. Recent 
experiments show that the use of chlorid of 
sodium or common salt is a factor in this 
disease. In the leading hospitals of Europe, 
epileptic patients are required to wholly dis¬ 
continue the use of salt. This so-called de- 
chlorinated diet is found to have a remarka¬ 
ble influence upon the disease. 

10.561. Lung Trouble—Vegetable Gela¬ 
tin—Fruits—Pocket Vaporizer.—C. E. M., 

Virginia: 

1 . “Is there a sanitarium at Battle Creek 
for consumptives ? ” 

Ans. —No. 

2 . “Outline diet for a girl of fourteen with 
tendency to lung trouble.” 

Ans. —There is no specific diet for the pre¬ 
vention of consumption. The things to be 
accomplished by diet which antagonize con¬ 
sumption are improvement of the blood, build¬ 
ing up of the general bodily vigor and stam¬ 
ina. This requires an exact adaptation of 
the diet to the individual’s needs. It is im¬ 
portant that the quantity of food should be 
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suitable, while not in excess; that great care 
should be taken to masticate the food thor¬ 
oughly, and that all the elements required 
for perfect nutrition should be supplied. 
Thorough mastication will answer most ques¬ 
tions in relation to diet for each individual; 
for the palate, when afforded a suitable op¬ 
portunity by thorough chewing, will select 
the foods containing the needful food ele¬ 
ments, and will determine the quantity in 
accordance with the bodily needs. This fact 
has been made very clear by Mr. Horace 
Fletcher, and has been demonstrated many 
times in individual experience. A few spe¬ 
cific suggestions may be made, however: 

1. Meats of all sorts should be avoided, 
including fish and fowl. Care should be taken 
that fats are employed in proper quantity. 
Fats may be taken in the form of nuts, espe¬ 
cially pecans and almonds, or in the form of 
sterilized cream and butter. Raw cream and 
ordinary butter are unwholesome. They are 
likely to contain tubercle bacteria as well as 
many harmful germs. When sterilized, this 
danger is avoided. Proteids should not be 
taken in excess, but there is really very lit¬ 
tle danger of this when meats are discarded. 
Eggs may be taken in moderation. 

3. "In the booklet, ‘Vegetable Gelatin,' the 
latter is recommended as a remedy for con¬ 
stipation. Should it be used alone or in com¬ 
bination with fruit juices?” 

Ans .—It may be eaten either by itself or in 
combination with fruit juices. 

4. “In a recent number o' Good Health 
you say that all fruit should be sterilized. 
Can strawberries, raspberries, etc., be ster¬ 
ilized without spoiling the fruit?* 

Ans. —Yes, these foods are very excellent 
when well cooked. They may be sufficiently 
sterilized to render them safe, however, by 


thorough washing and dipping for a few 
seconds in boiling water. 

5. "How often should the pocket vapor¬ 
izer be filled in case of nasal catarrh?* 

Ans. —Often enough to furnish a vapor ca¬ 
pable of producing a decided sensation when 
drawn into the lobes of the lungs. 

10,56.2. Cereals.—G. C. W., New Hamp¬ 
shire : 

1. “What do you mean by well-dextrin- 
ized cereals?* 

Ans. —Cereals which have been dextrinized 
by the action of diastase or by exposure to 
a high temperature until a light brown color 
is produced. 

2 . “What do you mean by the coarser 
varieties of vegetables?* 

Ans .—Such vegetables as carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, cabbage and lettuce, asparagus, string 
beans, green peas, radishes, and corn. 

3. “What foods should be used and which 
should be avoided in case of kidney trouble?* 

Ans .—Discard meats of all sorts. It is 
also well to avoid eggs. Spices, pickles, all 
condiments, including common salt, should be 
strictly avoided. Cane-sugar should be taken 
in very small quantities, or should be wholly 
discarded, A list of wholesome foods is 
found in the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
List, which may be obtained for the asking. 

10.563. Piles— Pazo Ointment.—E. F., 

Michigan: 

“A few years ago I was operated upon 
tor piles. The pain was removed, but the 
tumors have not disappeared. Would you 
advise the use of Pazo Ointment, made by 
the Paris Medicine Co., of St. Louis, Mo.?* 

Ans. —We know nothing about this prepa¬ 
ration, but oil principle we could not rec¬ 
ommend this or any other nostrum. 


Literary Notes 


If baby uses a bottle, as soon as be has 
finished his meal, the bottle, which ought 
to be round and marked off in ounces, 
should be rinsed at once in cold water — it 
should never be allowed to stand a minute 
with the remains of the milk in it, says Dr. 
Emma E. Walker, in Good Housekeeping. 
Then wash in hot soap-suds with a bottle 
brush, and fill it with water to which a pinch 
of soda has been added. If the bottle is left 
standing filled with water, it should be cov¬ 


ered. Otherwise it should be emptied and 
allowed to drain. Always just before using 
the bottle, boil it for three minutes in water. 

The nipple should be a simple rubber oi!|! 
that slips over the neck of the bottle; never 
use one with a long tube. After using, it 
should be turned inside out and scrubbed on 
both sides in cold water with a brush kept 
for this purpose only. Between feedings it 
should be kept in a covered cup of borax 
water, and washed in scalding water just 
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before using. Boiling softens the rubber and 
develops both an unpleasant odor and taste. 


'T believe that there is a higher meaning 
in a vacation in the country than the getting 
of exercise, or the regaining of health even, 
and that is to get in close touch with power 
at its fountain-head, to put beauty into the 
life, to drink in the harmonies of Nature 
which restore the lost equilibrium, the shat¬ 
tered ideals. Nature is the great restorer, 
the great corrective. Intercourse with her 
makes us normal in mind as well as healthy 
in body. In this driving, rushing, commer¬ 
cial age we do not appreciate the great value 
of developing the esthetic side of our nature. 
Beauty is as important to the higher nature 
as bread to the lower.”— O. S. Marden t in 
Success Magazine. 


The Journal of Inebriety. T. D. Croth- 

ers, M. D., Editor. The Gorham Press, 
Boston. 

The Journal of Inebriety has been for more 
than thirty years edited and conducted by 
the editor in the interests of a special de¬ 
partment of therapeutics and preventive 
medicine. It has recently been greatly 
improved by enlarging its scope so as to 
include physiologic therapeutics. As an au¬ 
thority on inebriety, Dr. Crothers, the editor, 
has acquired a world-wide reputation, and 
has won the admiration of all who are in¬ 
terested in the deliverance of the race from 
slavery to the drink habit, by his persistent 
and able defense of scientific temperance, and 
especially the unremitting warfare which for 
many years he has waged against the abuse 
of alcohol in therapeutics. 

This excellent quarterly ought to be in the 
hands of every physician. 


“ The Care of the Baby,” The new (4th) 
edition. By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D., 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children in 
the Hospital of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 12mo of 455 pages, illustrated. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
^ pany, 1907, Cloth, $1.50 net. 

This is a valuable treatise on that most 
important subject to all parents, the physical 
care of the young child. The fact that, as 
estimated, one-fourth of the human race die 
of preventable diseases before reaching the 
age of live years, indicates the need of the 
study, by parents, of just ^uch an admirab’e 
and reliable book as is Dr. Griffith's. 


“The School of Health.” A guide to 
health in the home, containing the elemen¬ 
tary facts of physiology, a practical course 
in physical culture, instruction in healthful 
cookery, and directions for the home treat¬ 
ment of the most common diseases. By Al¬ 
fred B. Olsen, M. D., and M. Ellsworth 
Olsen, M„ A., Editors of the English Good 
Health, International Tract Society, Limited, 
451 Holloway Road, N., London. Price, 
$1.35, postpaid. 

This is a handsome volume of four hun¬ 
dred pages, which, as the title indicates, is 
intended to give practical instruction in re¬ 
lation to the care of the health. The au¬ 
thors have been for many years careful stu¬ 
dents of subjects pertaining to health, and 
this excellent manual presents ample evidence 
of the wide scope of their studies and ex¬ 
perience. The following list of chapter heads 
will give something of an idea of the prac¬ 
tical nature of the work and the excellent 
judgment displayed in its preparation: The 
Human Body—Physical Development—Phys¬ 
ical Deterioration—Beauty Culture—Healthful 
and Artistic Dress—Personal Hygiene—Aids to 
Pure Living—A Healthy, Comfortable Old 
Age—Household Hygiene—The Food Prob¬ 
lem—Underlying Principles of Healthful Cook¬ 
ery—Simple Food Recipes—Foods for the Sick 
—Wholesome Combinations of Food and Bal¬ 
ance in the Bill of Fare—The Feeding of In¬ 
fants—The Feeding of School-Children—The 
Place of Fruits and Nuts in a Healthful Diet¬ 
ary—“Nature's Food Filter,” or the New Sys¬ 
tem of Thorough Mastication— Popular Bev¬ 
erages: Their Possible Effect on Health—The 
Smoking Habit Physiologically Considered— 
Alcoholic Stimulants—Common Diseases and 
Their Hygienic Treatment—Hydrotherapy in 
the Home—Poisons and Their Antidotes— 
Accidents and Emergencies. 

This book is prepared especially for English 
readers, and although but recently from the 
press, is selling rapidly in Great Britain. It 
is well deserving of a wide circulation in 
every civilized country. 

The book is printed on good paper, with 
substantial binding, and is suitably illustrated. 


“The Deadly Cigarette, or, The Perils of 
Juvenile Smoking.” By the Rev. John Quincy 
Adams Henry, D. D., of the Christian Tem¬ 
perance Campaign, author of “The Slaughter 
of Young Men.” “The Peril and Protection 
of Young Womanhood,” etc. 
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This book has been published to help for¬ 
ward the movement to check the growing 
habit of juvenile smoking. In its 186 pages 
Dr. Henry gives the results of much careful 
collection of facts and figures, and in his 
earnest and forceful manner seeks to awaken 
a deeper realization of the magnitude of the 
evil. Many testimonies are given from both 
America and England, but, as the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer points out in his commendatory pref¬ 
ace, “as yet there is no sufficient barrier 
against the swiftly advancing tide,” and this 


book, with its mass of English and American 
evidence, should be an effective warning 
The concluding chapter on the “ Crusade 
against the Cigarette by Agitation, Legisla¬ 
tion, Organization, Exemplification, and Evan¬ 
gelization” will be especially suggestive. Over 
a score of illustrations serve to make the 
publication the more helpful and attractive, 
30c, paper covers; 45c, cloth boards, gilt 
British Lads' Anti-Smoking Union, Flora- 
ville, Malmesbury Rd., Woodford, London, 
N. E. 


Publishers’ Department 


WANTED! 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Com¬ 
pany is anxious to secure photographs of 
health food babies, especially those who have 
been fed Sanitarium Infant Food, Santas 
Infant Food, or Malted Nuts. If any of the 
readers of Goon Health in possession of 
photos answering this description, are willing 
to contribute, or loan them for the good of 
the cause, they will be gratefully received and 
used to bring the excellent Battle Creek in¬ 
fant foods to the attention of anxious parents 
whose children need an artificial food. Ad¬ 
dress Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Com¬ 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WHY HE WEPT 

The small boy was weeping bitterly. “Come, 
take your medicine, then you can have your 
penny.” But he continued to weep even aft¬ 
er he had taken the medicine. “Now you 
have your penny,” interrupted the ubiquitous 
visitor, “why should you cry?” There was 
no discontinuance of the weeping. “Come, 
what do you do with your penny?” “Fwy 
more medicine! ” came the dismal wail. 


Proof Positive 

Green —“Do you believe it possible for one 
animal to change into another?” 

Brown —“Yes. I once saw a man make a 
hog of himself.” 


FOR SALE 


Two $ 100.00 Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Bonds, 5 per cent. EDWARD A. TUCK, 
West Stewartstowu, New Hampshire. 
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GOOD PIANO TUNERS 



Earn $5 to $15 per Day 

We will teach you Piano Tuning, Voicing, 
Regulating and Repairing, Quickly by per¬ 
sonal correspondence. New Tune-a-Phone 
Method. Mechanical aid*. Diploma recog¬ 
nized by highest authorities. School char¬ 
tered by the State. Write for free illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 

MLK8 HitV *>' r MIIOOI. UP IMANO TCXINIi, 

Music Hull, Battle Creek. Illch. 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50 c 

Hand woven By Mexicans In Mexico frntn 
l-alm fiber Double weave durable aud 
M«ht weight, with colored design In Brim 
Retails ™t ♦! Postpaid tor 6(Jn, 2 for UU<\ 
to introduce uur Me Rican hate and drawn- 
work. Same hat, |dain, AOc; both for 7:>c 
Lart«, medium and *mall sixes Fine (or 
flailing. out! n kb and Hardening. Ait Cato- 
logue of Mexican S<»mhruro* tree. 

TIIK HUM IS K. I.KSTKK CO , 
n« |.l. CZS, Mrsllla Part. 31. II. 

large*! Uet^ileis Indian-Mexican Itmulirraft in World. 


How to Breathe 


For HEALTH. STRENGTH 
AND ENDURANCE 

Send for my til-juign 11 lust rated 
tn.iok, Lung and MubcIc Culture, 

the most instructive treatise ever 
published on the vital subject of 
Deep Breathing—Correct and In¬ 
correct Breathing dearly described 
with diagrams and Illustrations. 

The in for mi v lion given in this 
book has led thousands into the 
correct ]<uh to health and strength. 
Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on 
receipt of 10c. (stamps or coin). 
Address, 

Paul von Boeckmann 

Respiratory Spccialut. 

917 Bristol Bldg., 500 fob Ave . NEW TORE 



s 


% 


AGENTS WANTED.— Double your income by writing acci 
dent and health insurance. Oufy your spare time required 
—ila£ oLrhe liest and most reliable companies in America. Your 
friends need itMUd will buy it. Thousands or J*olicics written 
annually. Handsome commission. Write to-day for complete 
information. Address, !)r. TJ V. Mumaw, Elkhart, Inti. 



MARTE 0. 


BABIES REFORM CLOTHES PATTERNS both 
long and short, with Mothers' Book by trained 
nurse, 25c. Outfits made to order, 21 pieces or 
more (or B-I.K7 up to ?75.00. Catalogues. 
CHARLES* Linden, Michigan. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

To sell our 3-piece Set of Dutch earthenware cooking ves¬ 
sels to consumers. The greatest money-making proposition 
ever offered to canvassers. One party is now ordering these 
goods in carload lots. Why? Simply because they are some¬ 
thing new, a quick seller, and the agent u huM le.r If you mean 
business, send us 15c. to cover postage on complete canvas¬ 
sing outfit with which lo begin work. 

THE J. W. McCOY POTTERY CO., Roseville, O. 



BAKER’S 

COCOA 



First in Years! 


First in Honors! 


First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

[Established I7fc<0] 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DON’T Let the Babies Suffer 


FROM 

MOSQUITOES! 

When twenty-five cents will insure com¬ 
fort and safety for the entire summer. 


NOBITO 

Positively Prevents Mosquito Bites 


It is n sweet-smelling,sanitary liquid which 
is readily absorbed bv the skin. Maybe 
rubbed on the body freely or used in the 
bath, and will keep mosquitoes away for 
hours after using. 

One Twenty-five-cent bottle lasts a season 

Send coin or stamps at our risk. Money re¬ 
funded if not wholly satisfactory. 


THE NOBITO COMPANY 

Box 319 D 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Please say 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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|My Book 

Free ; 


HowTo 

lemember 


The Key To Success” 


Stop Forgetting! 


Your success in 
life depends upon 
your memory. I 
teach you to stop 
forgetting by a few 
simple rules. 

My method is in¬ 
expensive as well as 
simple. I have 
simply made a great 
brain discovery. I 
have found out how 
to exercise the part 
of the brain that is 
the seat of the mem¬ 
ory. Ask your 
doctor if the prin¬ 
ciple of exercise is 
any less applicable to 
brain tissue than to 
muscle fibre. Ask him! 


The success of my 
course is Attested by the 
30,000 people J li a v c 
taught how to remem bcr. 


My method increase:* 
business capacity, social 
standing. Hives an aim 
memory for names, faces 
facts, figures- Develops 
will, concentration, 
pe r .%< mtdil y. con versa i ioti, 
public speaking, writing. 


If you wilt write today 
for ,i (rwe copy ol my inter- 
esliug t'uolclet "itow tu Ke- 

nieiii»»er,‘‘ t wilt send you 
also free a trial copyrighted 
excrctse showing how simple 
my system VeaJly tv 


Dickson Memory School 

Dili! Tlir Atttlllnrluiu, 
t 1111 AMI, ILL. 


CATARRH 



ASTHMA. HAY FEVER. 
BRONCHITIS, and kindred 
diseases of the head and throat 


are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 


The most simple and convenient instrument made 
for this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months' treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., Battle Creek, Midi 


legits of tfie Cones 

As a Journal stands 
in a class by itself 

It deals with the great questions of the day 
from a Bible -standpoint. From Bible prophecy 
it makes clear the meauing of the uocfal, polit¬ 
ical and religious unreal in the world today. It 
also ufTords light on the meaning of the great 
physical disturbances in all parts of the world. 

It contains: 

Outlook Department, which covers the whole 
world in its vital auestions; 

Home Department, filled with the very best 
lor the home; 

Missions Department, which keeps the reader 
in touch with the wonderful progress ol 
the Gospel in all lands; 

Question Corner, m which Bible questions are 

answered for its readers. ^ 

The Sintut of the Times is helping thousands in 
Bible study, and In truly understanding current 
events. 

Sixteen page*, weekly. Regular subscription, 
ftl.SO per year. Three months, 40 cents. 

Address 

Signs of the Times, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW. - CALIFORNIA 




ft 


a 


A 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health . 0 
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The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle - Rash 
Chafed Skin 
etc., etc., etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET. 

and is especially 
adapted— 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 


Prise, postpaid., 

2 5 c - P tr b°x 


Agents Wanted 


MOTHERS! 

Are you ns considerate of what your children 
drink as of what they eat t You ought to be, 
for children are yeculiarl// susceptible to those 
dangers which lurk in impure water. Not only 
some of the most deadly disorders, but very 
many of those minor ailments which make 
life a burden, are traceable to this source. The 
water of our cities and towns is always open 
to suspicion: and the conditions in the country 
are often worse. The merest prudence demands 
that all drinking water should be filtered. 

But There’s the Rub. 

Most lilters are Ineffective, and soon become 
in themselves a source of danger. When more 
than mere eateh-pentty affairs, they generally 
are complicated, ineonvenient, short-lived, 
and costly. The Naiad Filter is superior to all 
these charges. It is new in principle. Far and 
away the most reliable and effective filter on 
the market.—compact, en-y to operate, in¬ 
expensive. and positively germ-proof. Let us 
prove till this to you. 

Our Booklet RA on PURE WATER will interest 
you; so will our Free-Trial Offer 

ADDRESS 

The Naiad Filter Co. 

632 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


«. TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated o?\ tHe Moline Bluffs Over* 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped buildine. the services of Sanitarium trained 
▼physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer¬ 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUn, 

nOLlNE ... ILLINOIS. 


The High Park Sanitarium 

TORONTO, CANADA 

The CHiiudian exponentof the Battle Truer Sanitarium 



Most delightfully located In u western suburb of 
Tamida’s metropolis, on u high elevation overlooking a 
natural park of 5(x) acres, with charming views of bake 
Ontario from it* spacious verandas. Just across the lake 
from Niagara Falls—2U hours by steamer. 

Thoroughly equipped with the most modern appliances 
for the administration of Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, 
Phototherapy, Mechanical Swedish Movement*. Electric 
Light Baths, etc. Battle (.'reek physicians and trained 
nurses of both sexes in attendance. 

For descriptive literature and further information 
address, 

rilh limit PARK SAMTAHll’M, 144 (MMc Aw >., TORONTO JUNCTION 
Or W. J. SlrCORXICK, M. 0., 8«|»t 


Please say, **I saw the ad. in Good Health. 
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Chicago Sanitarium 

28 E—33d PLACE 



A QUIET, RESTFUL location near Lake Michigan 
and Parks 

RECOVER your HEALTH while 
PROMOTING your BUSINESS 

A thorough Sanitarium combining scientific treatment, 
accurate diagnosis, and proximity to the business center, 

FRANK J. OTIS. M D.. Supi. 



Real Recreation 

En route between 

Detroit and Buffalo 

The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at I p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 6:30 p. in. (eastern time) reach¬ 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con¬ 
nections with early morning t rains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states 

Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 

All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabnsh and Grand Trunk railways In tween 
Det roit, and Buffalo In either »HreotCoii will lx< accept - 
ed for transportation <>n D. B. Line Bt'-ntners. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 

L. G. Lewis. G. P. A.. Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 1 

Phdjp H. McMillan, Vlce-Pres. A. A. Scheme, Gen. Mgr. 



Adirondack Sanitarium 

LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


COME TO OUR MOUNTAINS, 

Commune with God and nature among great, broad, 
beautiful hills of hemlock, spruce, pine and cedar. 

COME TO OUR LAKES, 

Quietly nestling in the laps of the mountains,—invit¬ 
ing peace to the tired soul. 

COME TO OUR SUNNY SKIES, 

Beneath which the landscape offers an ever-changing 
scene of rare beauty. 

After Battle Creek System. Scientific Treatment and 
Positive Results. Booklets on request 

E. F. OTIS, M. D., Superintendent 


” Meatless Dishes 11 

A Copy FREE 

A unique coolMjuok jiving lusted recipes for 
healthful, ap|H*tl>dng dishes without meat or ani¬ 
mal tats. Scot free, postpaid, ns a premium to 
new subscribers' only who remit 26 cents fur three 
months' subscription to the 

Vegetarian Magazine 

The only I’Ut'IIcotlon of it. kiml It) America, 
official organ of the Vegetarian Society of Amer¬ 
ica and nil its brunches. Read it and loom how 
to become stronger, healthier, brainier, hunmner, 
happier! Worth many times its cost to any one 
wanting to better his or her condition In life. 

Get the magNxirie for 3 months on trial <25e.) 
und "Meatless Dishes" thrown in. 

Or if preferred, a copy of "CJJSANLINE88 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF HYGIENE," free 
with three months’ subscription. 

Or Adelaide Johnson's great book, "Harmony. % 
the Real Secret of Health. Happiness and Sue- ™ 
cess," free with six months’ subscription (60c.) 

Ur all three of the al>ove books sent free upon 
receipt of $1.00 for u year’s subscription. 

These premium offers open for u limited time 
only. Better remit to-day. You won’t regret it! 


Vegetarian Magazine 

80 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO 

Sample Copy Free 


» a 


Please say 


4, I saw the ad. in Good Health 
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OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage* l>y corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re 
auce corpulency and give shape to a pen 



dulous or relaxed obdomen. The use of 
these helts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


Elastic Stockings 



for enlarged veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Literature gratis. Correspond 
once, invited. 


SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


8 Doors North of Washington Street 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

■lab Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses. Crutches, Etc. 


AGENTS 

Make $50 
Weekly 
Ask for Terms, 

Floats slate 

whether you 



A Bath 

FOR. 

Beauty 

AND 

Health. 


A 3-Minute Bath, Hot or Cold 

The ordinary old style bath brush, Udtn 
with filth, dtse&se-l>roedinff perms *>i<1 pois¬ 
onous excretions from the body is fraught with untold dangers, and to 
the person of refinement is repulsive. 

Wash rags and spenges do u»topon or cleanse pores, are superficial In 
action, unsanitary and perm breedinr, do not refresh or iiivigurnte. 

The Allen Fountain Brush Is 8anttary and Self-Cleansing. The con* 
tinuouaflow of water through the brush while In use prevents contami¬ 
nation and accumulation of dirt and impurities The only Bruch 
possessing the three r*j>entlal functions—friction, shower and massage. 

The Only Bath Brush which at ope operation opens the pore*, thor¬ 
oughly cleanses tl*o skin, imparts a healthy tone and clow and puts one 
in condition to resist (’olds. La Grippe, and all cnntnginns or infectious 
diseases. Its use promotes cloar complexion, cheerful spirits, and 
refreshing sleep. 

In the ordinary tnb bath, yon rewash in wafer laden with dirt and 
Impurities. With The Allen Fountain Brush clean water only is ap¬ 
plied to any portion of the body at will. It ia the sclfnlific hath for 
man,woman or child, old or young; strong or weak, ThoonJy safe buth 
for delicate women and children. 

Portable Outfit for home or traveling, Fountain Brush, 1 gal. Sanitary 
Fountain. Syringe Point*, Regulator and Safety Floor Mat Four Style*. 
Gem $.1 75, Ninrnro $4.75, Superb $6.00, Improved Superb $A,50. 

Bathroom Outfit: Brush and Faucet Attachment (givo *l?n faucet), 1 
Styles. Gom $2211, Niagara $2.75, Superb $3. Ml, Improved Superb $4.25. 

Allen Goods Guaranteed or money refunded. 


Mai Holds 3 Gals. 
L Ilia.... Easily Emptied 



Write II ■ ■ — 

for FREE BOOK mvZ 

Science of the Bath. nM nf 

THE ALLEN MF6. C.O., i Adams Street, Toledo, 0. 


- THE - 

Medical Missionary 

v 

A weekly illuslraud paper 
devoted to Medical Mis¬ 
sionary work at home and 
abroad. 

A Journal for the Home, 

proclaiming the gospel of 
health ami healing. The 
only periodical of its kind 
published in America. 

60 cents per year. Samples sent free. 

ADDRESS 

The Medical Missionary 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


TRY IT for Three Months 

The 

National Magazine 

Mailed to your home lor 

2 5 Cents 


This great home National -$ 1.50 a year ; sent to 
you three months lor a quarter of a dollar -at $1.00 
for twelve months if ordered before September 1st. 
It's wholesome, edifving, educational, entertaining, 
and should be in every American home. 

Get the August number and read more than ever 
before was put in print in a magazine article, con¬ 
cerning Western Canada. 

Drop a line to 

JOE CHAPPLE, Editor, 

BOSTON. MASS. 

and have your name enrolled on The National’s list. 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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AMERICAN 

MOTHERHOOD 

is a monthly magazine devoted to the mother, the 
child and the home. Every mother knows that 
the happiness or misery—success or failure—of her 
little one depends upon the knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy she puts into the task of bringing it up. 

Sample copy free. It is edited by mothers who 
are women of wide experience in home, state and 
national work. 

Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. 

Rose Woodallen Chapman 

To new subscribers we would make these trial 
offers: 

15 Months for $1.00 
4 “ “ .25 

The Teaching Truth Series, written by Dr. Mary Wood- 
AHen, is now published and handled entirely by the pub¬ 
lishers of American Motherhood. at are some other espe¬ 
cially desirable books, and can be obtained at the following 
prices, post-paid : 


Teaching Truth • • $0.50 Almost a Man.$0.50 

Almost a Woman 50 Child Confidence Re- 


Ideal Married Life 
Baby’s First Needs . - 

1.10 warded 

.25 

.... .50 

OTHER WORKS 

M/slIuw a Mamin 

on 


Baby’s Record 
Husband and Wife 


. .55 

.90 


LEAFLETS 

Since the beginning rf 1907 the entire series of Leaflets 
has been revised and improved in every way. and many fine 
new ones added. The new leaflets are handsome in ap¬ 
pearance, printed on better and heavier paper, all are ex¬ 
actly of the same size, 3 1 .* x ia., and are adapted to go 
in the ordinary business envelope without trouble. And 
then to crown the effort of good work, we have reduced 
the prices. Both scales of prices given below are for the 
leaflets delivered postpaid to any address in home country 


or foreign. 

Pried 

No. Title of Leaflet Each 100 

1 Saerednessimd Respon. of Motherhood 2c 9.40 

2 Teaching Obedience . 2c .40 

3 I Toner Diet, Children Under 5 Years.. 2c .10 

-1 Purification of Desire.. .. 2c 40 

6 Pure Life for Two. 2c .40 

6 1 Idfor Mothers of Boys. 3c .60 

7 A Preventable Disease— . 3c .f>0 

8 The Chamber i if Peace . 3c .ho 

9 Moral Education through Work . 3c .80 

10 A Noble father . 2e .40 

11 Parenthood and Purity. 3c .00 

12 The Bird with a Broken Pinion .. So .60 

18 The Angel's Gift. 2c .40 

14 The Cigarette and Youth. Ic 1.00 

16 Truth for Lada. 4c 1.00 

in The Ideal Mother. 2c .40 

17 Impurity in schools: how todcul with it 2c. .40 

15 What shall be taught, and who shall 

teach it?. He .*0 

19 Training the Appetite. Sc .60 

20 Work us an element in character bldg. 3c .60 

21 The in titer as bla won’s counselor. 2c .10 

22 Confidential relations between mothers 

and daughters. 2c .40 

23 IntPce of manual train’g on character 2c .40 

24 When Does Bodilv Education Begin.' . 2c .40 

26 Johnnie and the Microbes. —. 2c .40 

26 Purity.in the Home.. 3c .60 

27 The Integrity of the Sex Nature . 3c .<’.0 

28 The Overthrow of Coercion ... . 2c .40 

29 A Friendly Letter to Boys. . 2c .40 

30 Conscientious Compromises.2c .40 

31 Keep Mother and Me Intimate_.... 2c .40 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD, 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


TO AID YOU 


IN PLANNING 


Your Vacation 


The Michigan Central, "The Niagara Falls 
Route," has prepared the following at¬ 
tractive booklets and folders which 
will aid materially in the se¬ 
lection of a place for 
your vacation: 

SUMMER VACATION TOURS 

An il lustra ted and descriptive booklet of 
Northern and Eastern resorts. 

MACKINAC ISLAND AND 
MICHIGAN RESORTS 

Beautifully Illustrated booklet containing 
excellent description of the popular resorts 
in the great State of Michigan. 


TOPINABEE 

A delightful and healthful resort on Mullet 
Lake in Michigan is well _d escribed in a 
specially prepared booklet." 


NEAR-BY RESORTS 

An attractive booklet with good illustra¬ 
tions and descriptive matter of the many 
easily reached resorts within a short distance 
of Chicago. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

A neat folder i|V$fng over one hundred se¬ 
lect tours, combining mil and water routes, 
to the exjoaitciu al Norfolk, Va. 


Any of these booklets will be sent to you, free of 
cost, upon application to O. W. Ruggles, General 
Passenger Agent, Michigan Central Railroad, 
Chicago. 



America's Greatest Railway System 

■m 

WARREN J. LYNCH, 

Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Please say 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health/'' 
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A LUXURIOUS HOME 

FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT 


Employing all rational 
methods, hydrotherapy, 
massage, electrotherapy, 
electric-light baths, diet, 
etc. For the treatment 
of acute and chronic ail¬ 
ments such as rheuma¬ 
tism, nervous diseases, 
Bright’s disease, gout, 
diabetes, stomach and 
intestinal disorders, 
anemia, diseases of 
women, etc. No con¬ 
tagious diseases taken. 
For particulars, rates, 
etc., write for Booklet 
“A”, to 


PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1929 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Or to H. B. KNAPP, M. D., Supt. 





* 

* 

t 
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The New England Sanitarium 

MELROSE, MASS. 

(OFFERS JUST THE ADVANTAGES WHICH INVALIDS NEED AND DESIRE : 

1. A complete medical equipment 
of the best appliances, not only for 
treatment, but for accurate diagnosis. 

2. Ample accommodations in new 
buildings with every modern conve¬ 
nience. (The cut shows one of five 
large buildings.) 

3. Large, sunny rooms overlooking 
magnificent landscape views. 

4. Beautiful surroundings, spacious 
lawns, lake shore, woodlands, nature 
everywhere. 

3. Close proximity to the metrop¬ 
olis of New England. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern exponent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. It is 
just the place to recuperate from tired nerves and brain fag. 

Send for illustrated circular showing views of the Middlesex Fells in which the Sanitarium is located. 

Address: New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Mass., or C.C.Nicola, M. D., Supt. 


Please say. * ‘ 1 saw the ad. in Goon Health. 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


and for the general protection of your home against the inroads of disease, you should provide PURE drinking 
water. The reliability of the 

Pasteur-Chamberland 
Filter 

is demonstrated at every turn. Its great distinguishing feature, 

The Pasteur Tube (Bougie) has never been equuled in uny other 
filtering device, its wonderful efficiency in removing germs 
from water has \>een demonstrated by over twenty years of suc¬ 
cessful use. The Pasteur is the only filter that, fins been /ouvri 
absolutely ipno proof. 

Send tor the catalogue telling svhy and describing the many 
different styles of tillers thnl are maimlaeuired. 

The Pasteur-Chamberland] Filter Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


We conclude the testimony with the following from the May number of "Babyhood" (a periodical of wide circu¬ 
lation among the intelligent mothers of this country) in answer to the inquiry, "Will Babyhood tell me what kind of 
filler is best for filtering water ? " Answers : "If you care to buy one of the well-known Pa3teur Filters, which are 
rather costly, and will keep it in order, you will have, we think, a sale article," 

"Ordinary filters, we believe, do more harm than good. They strain out coarse dirt, but they are admirable 
culture places for all the micro-organisms found in water." —BABYHOOD, May 1891. 




Please say, 


1 saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

38 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. Y. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

PerYear$I.OO Per Copy lOc. 


A Quiet, Well-Equipped Sanitarium = Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is located in Hins¬ 
dale, one of Chi¬ 
cago's most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Rail¬ 
road. 

11 s charming 
grounds comprise 
16 acres of rolling 
land covered with 
virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal 
place for invalids, 
with full equipment 
for sanitarium work. 
Building is lit by 
,'Jectricity, private 
telephones in each 
room, beautiful out¬ 
look from every 
window. 



Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish 
movements, hydro¬ 
therapy, electric 4 
light baths and elec¬ 
trical treatments, 
massage, scientific 
dietetics, sun-baths, 
and sensible health 
culture, cure thou¬ 
sands of invalids 
where ordinary 
means have failed. 


Try what scicn- v. 
tific physiological ^ 
methods can ac¬ 
complish at the 
Hinsdale Sani¬ 
tarium. 


Aa Artistically Illustrated Booklet {riving Full Informatioa 
may be obtained by a ckir eating 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium 

Or DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. HINSDALE, ILL. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 

Institutions using the same methods for the restoration and preser¬ 
vation of health that have proved so successful in the older institu- 
tions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and River¬ 
side, stop at Loma Linda, or the "Hill Beautiful." 

Loma Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles east of Los Angeles on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 125 feet 
high. It stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and flowers, for 
which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on every side are 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
justly called a veritable "Garden of Eden." Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA loma LINDA sanitarium 



0 


1 

> 



PARADISE VALLEY 
SANITARIUM 

An institution mier the order of the Battle Creek 
sinitiirtum. Beautifully situated at National City, 
within easy access of sen Diego, a nd yet away from 
the bustle and dust of the city. A sanitarium by the 
sea. Added ro this is the ideal ell mate of Southern 
California at her best, unsurpassed in the known 
world. Every day is bright and sfsirkling, while 
every night is cool the year round. Hot summer days 
and sultry nights are unknown here. A place where 
flowers ever bloom and frosts tiev cr come. 

Write for catalog. 

Paradise Valley Sanitarium, 

NATIOMAL CITY. . CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 

GLENDALE - CALIFORNIA. 


Southern California’s 
GREAT HEALTH RESORT 


Battle Creek Sanitarium physicians, nur¬ 
ses. methods of treatment, and diet. Up- 
to-date treatment rooms just completed. 
New gymnasium. Delightful climate. 
Building steam heated, electric lighted, 
electric elevator. Reasonable rates. Just 
the place the sick and overworked have 
DREAMED OF AND LONGED FOR. 
Electric ears leave Huntington Building, 
6th and Main Streets, Los Angeles, for the 
Sanitarium every thirty minutes. Write 
for full particulars and free booklet B 
Tubercular, Insane, or objectionable cases 
not admitted. 



♦ 


Please say, ‘‘I saw the a cl. in Gourj Healtu.' j 
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But send it 


My Name, 


Mr Address. 


Simply a coupon. 

NOW. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
piano, — or that you might exchange 

your old 

‘ Don't think that the high Reputation and high \. P13I10 for 

Qualify of the Wing Piano means that the 

price is going to be exorbitant. Tlon't think that 3 DClICr 

to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms , 0116 

you must tak e an unknown, low-grade “ Merchandise” \ 

piano. And don't rush to the other extreme, paying an \ this tor 
exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 

its high price instead of on its Musical Qualities. yOW* OWIl 


WING & SON 

No. 364-396 West I3lh St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Offers. 

Explanation of Your Sys¬ 
tem, Miniature Models 
of Wing Pianos, 
Book of Complete 
Information 
I/O About Pianos 

-FREE. 


You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or you 
cant buy, or judge piano Values, safely. 

WING PIANOS 


sake. We 
have an 
otter for 
YOU. 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, 1 hey are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


As an instrument, serving ami re 
spending to the player's, touch, the 
Wing Piano is per]ret. Passages 
of power are rendered without con¬ 
sciousness of efFort- 
Delicate runs and embellish men is 
are very pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke. A light, 
springv touch, not tiresome even to 
an invalid. 

The hr dies of the ho u sett dd we are 
sure will certainly realise the impor 
tanee of having ft first-class, art m io 
piano of reputation, one that will for 
a lifetime fulfill everv requirement 
of either the finished musician or of 
the little ones "taking lessons’’ or 
of honored visitors. 

Von attend to and are responsible 
for the musical education of the 
children. 

Yoh decide upon the refined char¬ 
acter and culture of all the home 
surroundings. 

The piano you select is the moq 
conspicuous article in the parlor or 
drawing room. By the piano v oir 
family and your home will 1>e judged 
by visitors. 

tf you select a piano wii h a cheap, 
thin, woody tone and disiigrreahle 
touch your musical taste and getv- 
^.tral culture will be disapproved. 


Compute the value we offer and 
the proofs we offer you. Compare 
not only ihe Wing Pmno ilseli but 
the basis on which you will make 
youi purchase. 

It is not only what we offer, it is 
the way we invite investigation 
our oilers and the wav our offers 
stand investigation. 

To help in your selection of a 
piano we have published a large 
book. 

This farce and handsome b*>ok, 
w'nch t/v want to send voo ttee by 
early mail, explains the entire snb- 
iecl of pianos. 

A book o! 15ff pages— handsomely 
bound — u is called "The Book 
of Complete Information About 
Bis nos"; it tells about the very 
first piano; the qualities of labor, 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
everv artistic piano and compares 
high dualities with the cheaper 
kind used in infoiior pianos. 

It rvplnjns the devices of 
the average denier and agent. 

Til list rates the "Note ac¬ 
cord’’ commended hv Pade¬ 
rewski Describes what ron- 
st 1 Mites a musical piano tone. 

Send directfv to us for the 
book as we do not send cither 


our books, or our pianos to piano 

Stores. 

Its illustrations are interesting 
and instructive to children. 

From cot respondents all over the 
World we hear "Your sumptuous 
book of Piano Information and 
your niiniatme ir.odelsare ilie finest 
and most costly musical exhibits 
\ve have ever seen,” 

You will want to see nnvway the 
handsome books, miniature piano 
models, etc., which n e send you free. 
so that you can think them over 
and can have them in your hands to 
compare with everv other piano 
offer that ttiav come to you. 

Remember we sell these mstiu- 
ments ut jtist bout one-half the 
prices of the lew others that most 
nearly approach the Wing quuMv 
ot tone. 


Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill if in and mail it without 
delay. Whether vou mav buy soon—or not for a long while: 
no matter what other piano you mav he considering—no mat¬ 
ter if you feel that the money is not ready—vou owe this much 
to yourself and family to get our offers and to get them at 
once. It puts vou under no obligation. Sit right down and 
send the coupon now 

364-396 WEST 13llt STREET 
NEW YORK 


WING & SON, 



Please say, * ‘ I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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This Marvelous Health® Vibrator 


FOR MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 


Relieves All Suffering 


Cures Disease 


IT IS THE LAMBERT jSNYDER VIBR.ATOR 

When you hurt yourself you Instinctively rub the spot. When your head aches you rub your temples. Why? 

Because vibration is Nature’s own remedy, and rubbing is Nature’s crude way of creating vibration and starting the 

blood to going. Disease is only another name for congestion. Where there is disease or pain there vou will find 
the blood congested and stagnant. There can be no pain or disease where the red blood llows in a rich and steady 
stream. Good circulation means good health. Congested circulation means disease and pain. 

THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR 
is the greatest medical discovery of the Twentieth Century, is a light, com¬ 
pact instrument, weighs twenty ounces, can be operated by yourself with 
one hand by moving the steel head over the rigid steel rod, tend can be 

placed in contact with any part of the body, and is capable of giving from 

9,000 to In,000 vibrations per minute—100 times more than is possible with 
the most expert master of massage. It is Nature's own remedy developed 
and concentrated, and with one minute’s use sends the red blow! rushing 
into the congested parts, removing all disease and pain. 

ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 

The Lambert Snyder Vibrator is used and endorsed by noted physicians 
because ityfs bused on scientific principles of health. It cures by removing 
the cause, forcing the red blood through the congested parts at 
once. Don't ]>our drugs luto your stomach for a pain in the 
knee or back; the trouble is not there. 

WHAT IT DOES TO DISEASE AND PAIN 
Rheumatism. Sciatica. Lumbago. Gout, etc., are caused by 
uric acid in the blood hi the form of urate of soda. This acid, 
through poor circulation at some particular part, gets stopped 
on its way through I lie system and, congregating, causes pain. 
Apply the Vibrator to the spot, and you null relieve the conges¬ 
tion and get relief at once. 

Deafness, Head Noises, Ringing in the Ears, in most Cases, 
ure caused by the thickening of the inner membrane through 
catarrh or colds. To cure this vibration is the only thing, as it is 
the only way to reach the inner car drum and loosen up the hard 
wax or‘foreign mutter, so sound may penetrate to the drum. 

Stomach Trouble, Indigestion, Constipation, etc., are caused 
by the food not properly digesting; it. lacks necessary saliva and 
gastric juices, thus creating congestion in the stomach; forming 
Apply the Vibrator to the stomach; it settles the food down, releases tho'gnses, 
elief ii 



gases, causing [mins, bad breath, etc. 
regulates the action and brings about relief instantly. 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR will give marvelous results in the following cases: 


LocomoTor Ataxia, 
Paralysis, 

Writer’s Cramp, 
Nervous Debility, 
Neuralgia, 


Neurasthenia, 

Goitre, 

Weak Eyes, 
Asthma. 
Earache. 


Toothache, 
Catarrh, 
Headache, 
Insomnia, 
Weak Heart, 


Sprains, 
Lameness, 
Pleurisy, 
Varicose Veins, 
Varicocele, 


Bronchitis, 
Hay Fever, 
Piles, 
Anemia, 


and early stages of Bright's Disease, and a large number too numerous to mention. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUST 

An uiidevelcyed Lust is brought about by yoor nourishment, tight lacing, or run down health. Apply the Vibrator 
a few minutes tach day and your breast, neck and arms soon fill out and become firm, round and healthy. It foices 
the blood through the famished parts. 

A Few of Our Many Testimonial* 

No matter what town or city m the United States you live in, we can send you the names of satisfied customers 
who are using the Vibrator. 

1 suffered from severe Rheumatism, which made my hands and arms swell and caused me pain 
beyond description. 1 bought your Vibrator, and the first npplicRtion of it reduced the swelling and 
conquered the pain so much that 1 was able to get a good night’s sleep. Since then I have stopped all 
medicines and use only the Vibrator, C. C. WARREN, 68 Virginia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lambert Snyder Co. 


October 20, 1906. 


Gentlemen:—! received your Vibrator and my hearing was so bad I could not hear a watch tick. 
I can now heura watch tick holding It a distance from the ear and can hear sounds that 1 have not 
heard in years. I huve spent a good deal of money for ear drums and other things, but your Vibrator 
has done me more good than.them all. fc ROBERT IRVING, 122 Gooding Street, Loekport, N. Y. 


Read Our Generous Offer 

We, the makers and owners of the Lambert bnyder Health Vibrator, assure you that it has cured tens of thousands 
of people in the United States and in many foreign countries. We tell you that it has given relief and eventual cures 
in eases where the patient hus suffered for years and had been unable to obtain even temporary’ relief by other means. 
We are so absolutely certain that our Health Vibrator can help und heal you that we say to you to-day:—Try our< 

Vibrator for seven (lays— if it bring* relief, if it cure* you, if it doe* whet we claim forit-keep it. If not, send it back 
and we will refund your money. ; 

FOR A LIMITED TIME we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, 
delivered at our store, or mailed on receipt of $2.35, post-paid. 

TDrir Our new book on vibration, fully illustrated. It tells you what has and^is being done by vibration. Our 
K iVLL. book is a plain, common sense argument. Send for it to-day; it costs you nothing. 

Electric Vibrators—All Kiads. Don't Wait* Don't Suffer . 

LAMBERT SNYDER CO., D. P t. S7A, 41 West 24th St, NEW YORK 


t 




* 


Please say, ‘‘I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FALL TERM 

in Health and Household Economics, or 

Domestic Science 

Begins September 23.1907 


The special advantages of this school are : 

Up-to-date applications of the latest findings of science in chemistry, 
bacteriology and hygiene to home economics. 

Unexcelled laboratory advantages for practical courses in bacteriology, 
chemistry and microscopy. 

Special health training for each pupil and instruction in Battle Creek 
Sanitarium methods in medical dietetics and general health care. Swim¬ 
ming, out-of-door life and all health privileges all the year round. 

^ Practical experience with remuneration for each pupil sufficient to 
meet expenses. Circulars sent upon application. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 

SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

Battle Creek, - - Michigan 


Please say, 


*‘l saw the ad. in Good Health. ' j 
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i 


No matter whether planning a vacation or 
business trip, it will pay you 
to see what the 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 

will be glad to do for you. 



IT IS 

THE Double-Track Tourist Line of America, 


with through car service to Toronto, Montreal, Port¬ 
land, Me., Boston, Buffalo, New Y'ork. Philadelphia 
- and Chicago - 

' l { 


PLESE CONSULT LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE 


Geo. W. Vaux, A.G.P.T. A. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 


a*.*, hi 


♦ 


Please say, ‘‘I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 































Good Health Supply Department 

OF THE 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOOKS 


A B Z of Our Own Nutrition 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 
A fascinating treat ise on tiie value of thorough 
mastication. Neatly bound in light green cloth. 
Printed in large clear type and on good paper. 


Price per volume.*.$1.00 

Postage. .14 


Mr. Fletcher’s investigation along these and 
kindred lines has attracted wide-spread attention. 
“ Flelcherism”—the perfect mastication of all 
food as directed by this author in his works—has 
become the watchword of a great many good 
health enthusiasts. Five of Mr. Fletcher's books 
are carried in stock by the Good IIkai.tr Pub¬ 
lishing Co. — “The A HZ of Our Own Nutrition,” 



National and Internation¬ 
al League for theadvance- 
ment of Physical Cul¬ 
ture.” The book con¬ 
tains 772 pages, and is 
handsomely and durably 
iround in cloth with title 
in gold lettering. 

Per volume.$1.50 

Postage.18 



THE POITLAK KI.KTrllKU BOOKS 


“Tfte New Menti-Culture. or ABC of True Liv¬ 
ing,” “The New Glutton or Epicure,” “ Happi¬ 
ness as Found in Forethought MinusFearthought,” 
“That Last Waif, or Social Quarantine." 


The Aristocracy of Health 

BY MARY FOOTE HENDERSON 
(Wife of Ex-SenatorJ. B. Henderson, of Missouri) 

This, as ihe author expresses it, is “a study 
of physical culture, our favorite poisons. arid it 


The Art of Massage 

Its Physiological Effects and Therapeutic Applications 
BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

A complete and systematic treatise on massage, 
especially adapted for students. Ii tills a long-felt 
want, giving concise directions for more than forty 
manipulations. Fifty pages are devoted to the 
several procedures of massage, which are consid¬ 
ered under seven heads— 

Touch. Stroking. Friction. 

Kneading, Vibration, Per¬ 
mission and Joint. Move¬ 
ments. Only those pro¬ 
cedures that are of practical 
value are discussed. Forty- 
five plates and one hundred 
and thirty-nine cuts, to¬ 
gether with ten handsome 
Colored anatomical plates, 
afford most ample illustra¬ 
tion. This is the only com¬ 
plete and practical treatise 
on the subject. 


Half Leather binding, post-paid.$3.00 

Cloth binding, post-paid. 2.25 


- - ■ 

' M ; § , <\ 

The Art of Living Long 

BY LOUIS CORNARO 

This celebrated work by the great Venetian 
centenarian is one of the most interesting treatises 
ever written on the subject of longevity, coming 
as it does from one who has applied the principles 
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of health to such remarkable effect. Durably 
bound in cloth. 

Per volume, post-paid.$1.50 


The Blues, Causes and Cure 

BY ALBERT ABRAMS, A. M.. M. D. 

Consulting Physician Denver National Hospital for Con¬ 
sumptives, the Mount Zion ami French Hospitals, San 
Francisco; President of the Emmanuel Sisterhood Poly- . 
clinic: formerly Professor of Pathology and Di¬ 
rector of the Medical Clinic, Cooper Med- t 
* ^ ical College, San Francisco, California.__ 

The object of this volume is to direct attention 
to a new and heretofore undescribed variety of 
nerve exhaustion, which the author designates 
as Splanchnic Neurasthenia. This special form of 
nerve weakness, characterized by paroxysms of 
depression of varying duration, is popularly known 
as “the blues.” Its recognition is of more than 
theoretic interest. A mere theory may be of 
interest to the medical profession, but the layman 
asks science for results. 

From the author’s vast experience with neur¬ 
asthenia, he knows of no variety which is more 
amenable to treatment than this splanchnic form. 
A perusal of the subject-matter of this volume 
will show that he has referred its origin, in brief, 
to a congestion of the intra-abdominal veins. 

Neatly bound in blue cloth and illustrated, 
240 pages. 

Price, post-paid.$1.50 


Bibles 

We carry in stock or can obtain at lowest 
prices, any style of Bible and in any language. 
Send for our special Bible catalogue. If this does 
not contain what you want, write to us about it. 


Die Great American Fraud 

Samuel Hopkins Adams’ great expose of the 
patent medicine evil, reprinted from Collier's 
Weekly. No magazine articles for years made so 
great a stir, or accomplished suoh wide-spread 
reform as these. They are now compiled in one 
volume,containing 146 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Twelve articles, in all, are given, including the 
two serieB, “The Nostrum Evil” and “Quacks and 
Quackery.” 


Per volume.$ .10 

Postage.03 


Happiness as Found in Forethought 
Minus Fearthought 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

Another of the fascinating |Fletcher books. 
(See “A B Z of Our Own Nutrition.”) All of these 
are bound in the same style. This book contains 
251 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price per volume.$1.00 

Postage.12 


Healthful Cookery 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG, A. M. 

This book has made its appearance since the pub¬ 
lication of “Science in the Kitchen,” the more com¬ 
plete work, which we 
commend for a more 
exhaustive study of 
dietetics and scientific 
cookery. 

It is an up-to-date 
cook-book that every 
progress! ve house¬ 
keeper will thorough¬ 
ly enjoy. It will open 
the way to numberless 
new creations in the 
way of wholesome and 
appetizing dishes. 
Contains 300 pages 
printed in large, clear 
type on a good grade 
of paper. 


In brown cloth, post-paid.$ .75 

In paper, post-paid.30 


The Home Book of Modem Medicine 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

A vast cyclopedia of information particularly 
in regard to disease and successful home treat¬ 
ment. It is a book for the home. No home is 
complete without it. 

“The Home Book” is in some respects the 
most popular of all Dr. Kellogg’s many books. 

It has just been rewritten and enlarged, the re¬ 
vision bringing it in line with the most recent 
progress in medical science. It contains over i,700 
pages and is profusely illustrated with hundreds ^ 
of engravings, including many full-page colored 
plates, artotvpes and manikins. 

“The Home Book” contains instructions for the 
treatment of more than six hundred diseases. 

The index of symptoms alone is worth the price 
of any other book of the kind that is being offered 
to the public. This index enables the reader to 
study out for himself the nature jof his trouble. 
Three thousand subjects are treated. 

The price of the book includes a year’s sub¬ 
scription to Good Health and a certificate of 
membership in the “Correspondence School of 
Health,” entitling the holder to free answers (in # 
the Good Health magazine) to any questions that 
may be asked on any subject proper to be answered 
in the columns of the magazine. 

We pay t he postage. Weighs seven pounds. 

Cloth, jet and gold.$*yx> 

Three-quarter Russia.f®)0 

Special terms to agents. 


The Ladies' Guide 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

Having devoted many years to the study of the 
diseases to which the sex is peculiarly liable, as 
physician-in-chief of one of the largest health, 
medical and surgical institutions in the United 
States, and in the treatment of thousands of 
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women suffering from all forms of local disease, 
the author has brought to his work in the prepara¬ 
tion of this volume a thorough 
education and a rich experi¬ 
ence which have enabled him 
to produce a volume eminent¬ 
ly practical in character and 
calculated to fill the place in 
the practical education of 
women for which it is in¬ 
tended* 

Thousands of women who 
have purchased this work and 
followed its teachings, can tes¬ 
tify to the benefits received 
from it. The instruction 
which it gives respecting “painless child-bearing* 
has saved an untold amount of suffering. 


Cloth embossed in gold and jet..$3.00 

Half buffing, marbled edges... .3.50 

Leather, library style ...3.75 

Half morocco, gilt edges. . 4.25 

Full morocco, gilt edges. 5.50 

We pay the postage. 


The New Menti-Culture 

Or The A B C of True Living 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

Auihorof the celebrated Fletcher books. See 
“A B Z of Our Own Nutrition” for more complete 
explanation. 


Neatly bound in light green cloth.$1.00 

Postage.12 


The New Glutton or Epicure 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

Another of the famous Fletcher books, without 
which no health enthusiast’s library is complete. 
See “A B Z of Our < >wn Nutrition” for more com¬ 
plete information. Neatly bound in light green 
cloth. 


Per volume..$1.00 

Postage . ,.12 



Man the Masterpiece 


Plain Facts 


BY J. H. KELLOGC, M. D. 



Revised edition. 

It tells just what every 
intelligent, progressive 
young man wants to know 
about himself. Every chap¬ 
ter is replete with interest. 
Highly recommended by 
clergymen, educators, law¬ 
yers, judges and physi¬ 
cians, and thought ful fathers 
and mothers. 


Cloth, embossed in jet and gold. $3.00 

Half buffing, marbled edges. 3.50 

Library leather, marbled edges.3.75 

Half morocco, gilt edges. L25 

Full morocco, gilt edges. 5.50 

We pay the postage. 


* 


The New Hygiene 

BY ELIE METCHNIKOFF 


This is the latest work by Metchnikoff, the 
eminent scientist whose researches and discoveries 
have had so much to do with the progress that has 
been made in hygienic reform during recent years. 

Dr. J. II. Kellogg characterizes it “a most 
charming little book ... in which are presented 
new facts and new principles which from a hy¬ 
gienic standpoint are truly revolutionary.** 


Sent post-paid for 


For Old and Young of Both Sexe* 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

(Sold by subscription) 

Twentieth century edition, revised, enlarged. 
Eight hundred pages, 350 illustrations, with ana¬ 
tomical chart in nine colors. The largest, latest, 
best work in the world on these subjects. 

“Plain Facts” gives parents the right wotw to 
use when instructing their children, and tells how 
to prevent, detect, and break up bad habits. It is 
a great scientific moral barrier to a great evil. 

Thirty Departments,—childhood to old age ; 
1,000 indexed topics ; 100 home gymnasium illus¬ 
trations; 100 pages on sexual diseases and treat¬ 
ment ; 100 pages on general diseases and homo 
remedies. 

Treats in chaste and plain language t he science 
of life and sex in plants, lower animals and man, 
answering all the important questions of the child, 
the youth, the adult, relative to the laws of re¬ 
production and the results of their violation on 
the physical, mental and moral faculties. 

Dr. Mary Wood-Alien, Superintendent Purity 
Department, World’s W. C. T U., says : “ ‘Plain 
Facts' is true to its name. The information is 
scientific, yet plainly stated, so that all may un¬ 
derstand. It is a good book.” Father Murphy 
calls it “a great blessing for the old and young.” 
The Burlington JJawkeye believes “it will spare 
parents and children untold misery, mentally and 
physically.” The Cleveland Leader notes its 
‘‘singular tact, delicacy and power.” The Method - 
ist Recorder deems it “ well calculated to pro¬ 
mote virtue.” 


Cloth, post-paid.*.$3.75 

Library, “ 4.50 

Half Morocco, post-paid. 4.75 

Full Morocco, “ 5.75 


Special terms to agents. 


$ 1.10 
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Newest amusement and health idea for chil¬ 
dren. As athletic health producers unequulod. 

As an entertainer of children, unsurpassed. 

CHILDREN NEVER TIRE OF RIDING 
THEM 

Operated by ail easy lever movement similar 
to rowing a boat, using every muscle and 
holding the body in graceful position. Chil¬ 
dren 2 or 3 years old can operate them with 
ease. Send'812.00 for merry wave like cut. nr 
send for folder of our merry-wave outfit of six 
different machines reproducing six move¬ 
ments,—merry-go-round, teeter-toorer, ocean- 
wave, high-swing, fcrris-wheel, razzle-dazzle. 


Arney Specialty Company 

MENDON, MICHIGAN 



“The New Hygiene” 

lVyi ETCH NIKOFF’S latest work, telling 
tVA about the wonderful discoveries that 
have resulted from his researches. Not 
a bulky, uninteresting volume filled with 
abstruse facts and figures, but an engross 
ing little book which any health seeker 
or enthusiast can read and digest as 
readily as the deepest student of science. 

One can read it in an evening or make it 
the study of months. 

Of this work, Dr. Kellogg, editor of 
GoodHkalth. says: “The New Hygiene 
is a most charming little book . . . pre¬ 
senting new facts and new principles, 
which from a hygienic standpoint are 
truly revolutionary.” 

Sent post-paid for only $1.10 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 




Sanitary Supplies 

We will furnish any of the following named supplies in combination with one year's subscrip¬ 
tion to GOOD HEALTH. Add to the one dollar you send for GOOD HEALTH 
the price set opposite the article you desire. 

combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe B . 81 00 

Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe A .. 1 25 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, two quart... 75 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, three quart. 1 00 

Spine Bag, 26-ineh. 1 00 

Stomac h Tube... . 100 

Natural Flesh Brush. 1 00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 1 00 

Faradie Dry Cell Battery. 7 00 

Abdominal Supporter. 5 00 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete. 1 25 

Douche Pan. 50 

Perfection Vaporiser.... . 2 00 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer. 25 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer, with Bulb for Ear Treatment. 75 { 

Rectal Irrigator. 10 

A package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, Massage Cream .’Antiseptic Dent ifrice.. 25 


Any of the Above Combinations will be sent to Separate Addresses if so desired. Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 


P1 e a * e say. “1 saw the ad. in Good Health." 


































GOOD HEALTH —ADVERTISING SECTION 


WJTT^ TRUST 

W L/ you 

Honest people, no matter where they live, ean get all 
the credit they want with us. Write to-day for our 
great, big, free catalog of Rues, stoves and Furniture, 
or tell us in a letter. RIGHT NOW, what you need, 
and we will semi it to you nt once AT OUR RISK. 

SEND NO MONEY jual your order, arid the goods will he sent 
you FOR INSPECTION strictly on approval—and without ohligalmn 
to you of «uy kind. If they arc- tin satisfactory acud them hark AT 
OtTR EXPENSE; hut if they plesae. if you arc emuplMnly satisfied 
that they are the biggest arid treat bargain you over made, then keep 
them and pa> as you please-all cash— or »m time—aa suite you be»' 
Here U & sample bargain; let us send it to you fur uiapoctiou to-d«y. 



d*1 AQ After Inspection for this fully warranted. 
•P l .V/a/ lutest pattern set of six silver knives and 
forks; balance of $2,16 payable in easy monthly hiatal- 
meats if you prefer. Others ask $6.50 for no bsttkr; 
order now and save $3.25. Sent on approval, subject 
to refusal. NO MONEY DOWN. 

Wo soli everythin! for the home at bargain prices on a lib¬ 
eral payment plan nnd ship all goods i<t OUK RISK. Write us to¬ 
day, naming what you want and giving FULL NAME, ADDRESS slid 
shipping point. IT COSTS ONLY A S-CENT STAMP TO SEE OUR 

South Bend Mercantile Co. 

Dept. G H. SOUTH BEND. INDIANA 


Caterham Sanitarium dropathic ^Institution 

Delightful location 
amid the picturesque 
scenery of the Cater¬ 
ham Valley, sur¬ 
rounded by beauti¬ 
fully wooded hills, 
with charming walks 
along old-fashioned 
Surrey lane*. Only 
twenty miles from 
London. Hourly 
train service. 

Well - equipped 

bath and treatment rooms. Weir Mitchell Rest Cure; Radian; 
Heat, Electric, Nauheim, and Bnne Baths; Vibratory Massaget 
High-Frequency. Sinusoidal, Faradic, and Galvanic Electricity ; Mas¬ 
sage, Manual Swedish Movements and Medical Gymnastics. 

Term*: $12.50 to $18.00 per week 

For Prospectus Address 

A. B. OLSEN, M. D., Supt., Caterham, Surrey, England. 



Weight, 16 1U. 
Costs little 



Folding 
Bath 
Tub 


REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for special offer. Address 

R IRWIN. 103 Chambers St..New York. N Y J 



Outdoors was made to LIVE in; not just to look at 

Put a box over tt colory bed, with holes around the edges proportioned in size to the windows 
in your houses. What happens to the celery ? It turns white and sickly just as human beings 
do when they are shut away from the fresh uir and sunlight. 

TRY TENT LIFE. We make tents of all kinds, suited to every purpose. Our specialty is to make tents, awnings, 
and all kinds of canvas supplies to order. Write us just what you want, and let us submit tigures and suggestions. 
You will find our prices reasonable. Tents to rent. 

BATTLE CREEK TENT AND AWNING WORKS 

153-155 South Jefferson Avenue. ..... BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health. 1 ' 
































GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


SANITARIUM 



The largest 
and best 
equipped in¬ 
stitution 
west or the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains, affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let. 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 


SANITARIUH, CALIFORNIA. 

R. R. Sta& Exp. Office, St. Helena 



The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 

DUPLEX 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE TRIAL 

NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 

I T is the phonograph that gives you all the sound 
vibrations. It has not only two horns, but two 
vibrating diaphragms in sound box. Other 
phonographs have one diaphragm uiid one horn. 

The Duplex gets all iho volume of music; other 


you 
the original. 


Our 


FREE 

Catalogue 

will explain fully 
the superiority of 
The Duplex. Don’t 
allow any one tof>er- 
suadeyou to buyauy 
other make without 
first sending for our 
catalogue. The Du¬ 
plex is not sold by 
dealers or in stores. 
We are Actual 
Manufacturers, not 
jobbers, and sell 
only direct from our 
factory to the user, 
eliminating all 
middlemen’s profits. 


Each horn is 30 in. longiuith TJ in. 
btll. Cabinet r 8 in. x 14 in. x ro in. 


phonographs get the half. The Duplex gives 
you a better tone—clearer, sweeter, more like 


That is why we are able to manu¬ 
facture and deliver the best phono¬ 
graph made for less than one- 
third what dealers ask for other 
mnkeB not as good. 

Freight Prepaid 

Seven Days’ Free Trial % 

We allow seven days’ free trial in your own horn* 
In which todccide whether you wioh to keep it. If 
the machine doe* not mako good our every claim- 
volume, quality, saving, salisfaction- juet send it 
back. We'll pay all freight charges both ways. 

All the Latest Improvements 

The Duplex (s equipped with a mechanical feed that 
relieves the record of all the destructive work of pro¬ 
pelling the reproducer across its surface. The needle point ie held In con 

tlnuoua content with the inner (which is more accurate) wall of the sound 
wave groove, thus reproducing more perfectly whatever miieic was put into 
the record when It was made. The Duplex has a device by which the weight 
of tho reproduces upon the record may be regulated to suit the needs of the occasion, thus greatly preserving tho life and dura 
billty of the records. These are exclusive features of the Duplex end can not he hed on any other make of phonograph. 


Duplex Phonograph Co., 300 Patter.on St Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please say, 


I saw the ad. in Good Health. 
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Beautiful 


Complexion, Neck, 
Busts, and Hair. 
How to pet them 
and how to keep 
them. This is the 
secret work a n d 
magic art of the 

Electro Vibra 


brush and vibrator. 
■Crows’ feet,* wrin¬ 
kles, dandruff, flab¬ 
by skin, l*a«s under 
the eyes made to 
disappear. 


SPECIAL 

PRICE 



With Medical 
Coll and power in¬ 
dicator, $5.00. 

Complete with 
Brush, Vibrating 
Motor and Battery. 
Can l>e carried 
everywhere. 

Send money or¬ 
der to 


Gould & Kerr 

124 Lafayette Are.. 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

Sole Agents in U. S. 

r Write forliamph- 
let. Dept. E. 



D L o Er vo m u F R COOKING 


IDEAL 


COMBINATION 
STEAM Z%°*“ 

made of heavy tin o* corral, with Al.L COPPER, seamie** drawn tank; 
seam lea* top. No sharp corner* on me to catch tbo clothing or hand*, 
or to retain grease »n>l dirt I BLOW MY BRISTLE 1*0 minute* before 
water need* replenishing never go on ►Irlhe nor talk hack. I CUT THE 
COST OF FUEL and WOMK IN HALF, save time and wear and tear on 
your temper and vocabulary. I hold Pi one quart can* in canning fruit. 
Write right now for 

C- ao R*"ke\Lr iH »•***■• 11 ** lu You all about me. Give* full da- 

* 1 ““ UUOK lull., letter* from people all over the land who 
would not do without me for ten time* what I coat. AGENTS tl ANTED. 
Till TOLEDO COOKER C0 M IS Writ tlaaeroft St., Toledo, O. 


Why worry’, watch and fret over 
a hot stove when you can put 
your meat, vegetables, custards, 
—in short, the whole meal for 
the whole family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it. as food 
never was or can be cooked in 
anv other way, over ONE 
BURNER c f stove, range, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove? 


No watching; no ba¬ 
sting; nothing over¬ 
done nor underdone. 
1 am the 


1 come in 
both round 
and square 
shape*—both 
kinds have 
whistles. Price* 
$2.00, $2.50 
$3.00, $4.50 up. 



•I Is a preparation made from the 
choicest products of the vegetable 
kingdom, more nearly resembling 
mother’s milk, and therefore better 
suited to the needs of the bottle-fed 
infant than any other substitute for 
the baby’s natural food. 

^ Lacnut when prepared for use 
(water only need be added) is al¬ 
most identical in chemical compo¬ 
sition with mother’s milk, and is, as 
well, very similar in the quality of 
its food elements. 

«I Unlike cow’s milk, which is re¬ 
sponsible for the death of tens of 
thousands of little folks every year, 
Lacnut is a well-proportioned, germ- 
free food, whose proteids, fats and 
sugar are easily digested. With a 
definite composition (that of cow’s 
milk always varies), it may be adopt¬ 
ed to the needs of every case. 

Tell us the name and age of your baby, and we 
will mail you a copy of "Our Children, Their 
Care and Feeding," a handsomely printed ninety- 
page book explaining the merits of Lacnut and giv¬ 
ing much valuable advice about the care of the 
little people. The book is Free. 


Lacnut Food Company 

Dept. A 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Rest, Recuperation and Health 

At the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 





An examination of their 
illustrated I>ooklel shows how 
different the Hat tie Creek .Sani¬ 
tarium is from other health 
resorts. Its cuisine, conducted 
according to the calory sys¬ 
tem. is different. Its remark¬ 
able system of baths, inclu¬ 
ding Nauheim, is different. Its 
system of manual Swedish 
movements is different, lb- 
school of health is unique ami 
fascinating. Itseareand treat¬ 
ment of guests, especially in¬ 
valids, are peculiarly Its own 
Indeed, the whole vast insti¬ 
tution. its atmosphere and en¬ 
vironments, are suffused with 
what has become known the 
world over as “The Battle 
Creek Idea." 

A week or a mouth vaca¬ 
tion spent at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where health, 
health training and health 
living are supreme, is an edu¬ 
cation both interesting and inspiring to any one w ho feels the need of rest and recuperation and desires to obtain 
the highest efficiency of strength and health. 

THE RATES ARE MODERATE. Hoard and room, including baths, services of bath attendants and neces¬ 
sary medical attention, cost less at; the Hattie Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many resort hotels 
not so elegantly appointed. m . 

Those desiring absolute quiet and rest can have it at any time. For those desiring them there are musicales, 
lectures, stcreonticons, drills, contests, exhibitions, walking, driving, riding, tally-ho ami picnic parties and other 
indoor and outdoor entertainments and amusements. Write for a copy of their catalogue. Address Box 21, 



THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 

All through railroad tickets now have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek. 




“Pure Milk, for fhe Baby^ 


cannot be obtained from dairies. Yet pure milk is the only safe milkforthe 
baby. If milk has once been contaminated no process of purification can make 
it a suitable milk for infant feeding. 

Highland Evaporated Milk 

is absolutely pure milk. The full-cream cow's milk is sterilized, evaporated 
by our special process, placed in sterile cans and again sterilized. The 
quality is uniform; the casein is more easily digested than in raw, pasteurized, 
or boiled milk. It can be modified as desired. 

Pet Evaporated Milk 

is our second grade and sold at a slightly lower price. It is a trifle lighter and 
less constant in consistency but is pure milk. It answers where absolute 































